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i. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  BOOK- 
SELLING. 

Buying  and  selling  old  books  is  a  most 
delightful  occupation.  Let  poets  sing  of 
the  pleasures  of  hope,  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  the  pleasures  of  memory,  or 
essayists  write  of  the  pleasures  of  litera- 
ture, 'tis  mine  to  praise  the  pleasures  of 
bookselling. 

The  bookseller  lives  in  a  bygone  world. 
He  is  daily  in  close  communion  with  the 
good  and  wise  of  all  ages ;  he  has  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Dante,  Homer,  as  his  com- 
panions, and  he  is  ever  and  anon  coming 
across  some  rare  treasure,  and  being 
introduced  to  new  friends. 

The  pleasures  of  hope,  imagination, 
memory,  and  literature  arc  all  his.     He 
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is  cheered  by  the  hope  of  meeting  a 
Caxton  printed  book,  or  a  first  folio 
Shakespeare,  or  a  Kilmarnock  Burns ; 
the  delights  of  imagination  are  his  as  he 
soars  on  the  wings  of  fancy  with  some 
poet  or  story-teller;  the  sweet  memories 
of  past  intellectual  pleasures  are  ever  with 
him,  and  all  literature,  past  and  present, 
is  his  to  enjoy. 

A  second-hand  bookseller's  shop  is  as 
unlike  any  other  class  of  shop  as  one's 
own  home  is  unlike  a  hired  lodging. 
When  you  go  to  a  linen  draper's  place  of 
business  you  are  expected  to  buy  some- 
thing. You  cannot  try  on  a  new  silk  tie, 
or  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  then  leave  the 
place  without  purchasing;  neither  can 
you  go  to  a  greengrocer's  and  taste  the 
fruits  without  spending  money ;  but  one 
may  go  to  a  bookseller's  store,  and  ex- 
amine every  book  in  the  place,  read  a  bit 
out  of  one  volume,  look  at  the  pictures  in 
another,  admire  the  binding  of  a  third, 
and  finish  by  having  a  friendly  gossip 
with  the  bookseller,  and  never  be  asked 
to  spend  a  penny. 

The  bookseller  who  understands  his 
business  never  shows  any  anxiety  to  sell 
his  treasures ;  he  acts  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him 
whether  he  sells  his  books  or  not.  His 
chief  aim  is  to  make  his  visitors  feel  at 
home  in  his  shop,  and  having  induced  the 
customers  to  look  at  his  wares,  he  leaves 
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the  books  themselves  to  complete  the 
transactions. 

In  front  of  the  windows  outside  his 
shop,  the  dealer  arranges  his  cheaper 
books  on  stalls,  so  that  the  passer-by  may 
be  tempted.  One  box  is  filled  with  penny 
books,  another  with  twopenny,  and  so  on, 
up  to  volumes  at  one  shilling  each ;  at 
the  door  of  the  shop  a  polite  invitation  to 
step  inside  and  look  round  the  shelves  is 
exhibited. 

In  looking  over  the  books  on  the  stalls 
outside,  one  comes  across  all  kinds  of 
oddities.  Side  by  side  with  "  Drelincourt 
on  Death"  lies  "How  to  Live  Long"; 
and  on  the  top  of  an  odd  volume  of  "  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year"  reclines  " How  to  Live 
on  Sixpence  a  Day."  "  The  Blessings  of 
Sorrow "  may  be  met  in  the  same  box 
with  "  How  to  be  Happy " ;  while  such 
works  as  "Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book," 
"Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted," 
"  The  Maiden's  Dream  Book  and  Fortune 
Teller,"  "Dr  Begg  on  the  Organ  Ques- 
tion," "Card  Tricks,"  "The  Confession  of 
Faith,"  "Buffalo  Bill,"  "Blair's  Sermons," 
"The  Female  Detective,"  "Advice  to 
Young  Men,"  lie  higgledy-piggledy  in 
the  threepenny  box. 

It  is  surprising  the  number  of  books 
which  are  sold  through  being  exposed  on 
these  outside  stalls.  Many  of  them  would 
never  sell  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business. 
They  are  not  good  enough  to  catalogue, 
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and  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  to  the 
rag  merchant,  and  finish  their  career  as 
papier-mache. 

To  arrange  this  interesting  medley  of 
literature  requires  no  small  amount  of 
experience  and  art.  The  bookseller  in 
the  morning  is  like  an  expert  angler 
going  forth  for  a  day's  sport.  As  the 
fisher  chooses  his  flies,  so  the  bookseller 
his  books.  How  carefully  he  studies  the 
prices  to  be  affixed  to  the  various  volumes, 
how  he  avoids  frightening  his  customers 
away  by  ticketing  the  more  expensive 
ones  too  obtrusively.  When  a  book 
seems  too  high-priced,  he  usually  apolo- 
gises by  writing  "  scarce "  or  "  out  of 
print"  on  the  ticket.  The  penny  and 
twopenny  books  are  like  so  many  worms 
on  a  hook,  by  whose  means  the  adroit 
dealer  draws  his  customer  inside  the 
shop. 

The  bibliomaniac's  fever  usually  com- 
mences at  the  bookstall.  Of  all  kinds  of 
human  weaknesses,  the  craze  for  collect- 
ing old  books  is  the  most  excuseable. 
During  the  early  phases  of  the  disease, 
the  book-lover  is  content  to  purchase 
only  books  which  he  reads.  Next  he 
buys  books  which  he  means  to  read  ;  and 
as  his  store  accumulates,  he  hopes  to  read 
his  purchases ;  but  by-and-by  he  takes 
home  books  in  beautiful  bindings  and  of 
early  date,  but  printed  in  extinct  lan- 
guages which  he  cannot  read. 
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The  bookseller  is  a  student  of  men  as 
well  as  of  books,  and  lie  knows  well  how 
to  entrap  his  victims  to  his  palace  of  de- 
lights. The  dealer  in  fancy  goods  keeps 
his  shop  bright  with  paint  and  gilding, 
but  the  old  bookseller  knows  better. 
Paint  and  gold  would  frighten  his  cus- 
tomers away ;  dust  and  dinginess  have  a 
peculiar  attraction  and  an  indescribable 
charm  for  book  buyers ;  and  a  second- 
hand book  shop  should  have  an  air  of 
antiquity  about  it,  so  as  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  leather-bound  and  vellum- 
covered  books. 

The  bookseller  himself  must  possess  a 
certain  old-world  dignity  about  him,  in 
harmony  with  his  trade.  When  he  an- 
swers his  customers'  queries,  he  should 
speak  with  an  air  of  authority  and  wis- 
dom ;  he  should  be  wise  enough  to  express 
an  opinion  on  everything  connected  with 
literature ;  be  able  to  quote  Shakespeare, 
Burns,  or  Carlyle,  and  discuss  the  writ- 
ings of  a  Darwin,  Tyndall,  or  Ruskin. 

It  is  not  in  keeping  with  his  profession 
for  a  bookseller  to  be  too  young ;  or  if  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  young  he  should 
appear  old,  and  be  antique  in  his  conver- 
sation and  ways. 

A  bookseller  should  be  able  to  tell  a 
variety  of  good  stories  about  people  pick- 
ing up  bargajns  at  bookstalls — such  as  the 
anecdote  about  the  man  who  got  a  first 
edition  of  Shelley's  "  Queen  Mab  "  for  2d, 
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or  the  legend  of  the  fortunate  fellow  who 
bought  Caxton's  "  Game  of  Chesse  "  for  6d, 
or  the  more  modern  tale  about  the  Irish 
worthy  who  found  a  Mazarin  Bible  in  a 
huckster's  shop  in  a  back  street  in  Dublin. 

These  appetising  stories  are  as  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  the  bibliomaniac's  fever,  and  bring 
fresh  visitors  to  the  bookstalls.  It  is  so 
delightful  to  think  that  in  looking  over 
an  old  bookstall  one  may  come  across  for 
2d  a  book  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

In  Sir  Noel  Paton's  allegorical  picture, 
"The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,"  the  votaries 
are  charmed  to  their  doom  by  a  beautiful 
female ;  the  bibliomaniac  is  fascinated  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  rare  prize  from 
an  ignorant  dealer,  and  in  searching  for 
his  rarity  he  cannot  resist  purchasing 
other  books  which  he  hopes  will  go  up  in 
value  in  the  future.  But  the  bookseller 
lives  for  the  present,  not  for  the  future ; 
and  as  long  as  he  sells  his  books  he  is 
satisfied. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  skilful  and 
experienced  bookseller  selling  a  book  ?  A 
customer,  in  looking  round  the  shelves, 
conies  across  a  volume  he  would  like  to 
possess,  but  he  fears  his  limited  purse 
may  not  admit  of  its  purchase.  He  takes 
the  work  to  the  dealer  and  asks  the  price. 
Does  the  bookseller  immediately  give  his 
victim  a  direct  answer  by  naming  the  sum 
at  which  he  values  the  book  1  Nay,  but 
carefully  taking  the  coveted  treasure  in 
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his  hand,  he  dusts  it  with  his  coat  sleeves, 
looks  admiringly  on  the  outside  binding, 
opens  the  volume,  examines  the  plates 
carefully,  descants  on  the  exquisite  print- 
ing, praises  the  binding,  and  talks 
learnedly  on  the  rarity  of  the  edition ; 
quotes  the  extravagant  prices  it  has 
brought  at  certain  sales ;  and  seems  by 
his  manner  to  hesitate  as  to  whether  he 
should  sell  the  book  or  not.  This  makes 
the  would-be  purchaser  more  anxious  to 
obtain  it;  and  at  last,  when  the  seller 
has  adroitly  made  the  work  appear  to  be 
far  more  valuable  and  rare  than  it  really 
is,  he  names  his  price,  with  the  result  that 
his  customer  carries  the  book  away  re- 
joicing, and  boasts  to  his  friends  how  he 
obtained  for  such  a  small  sum  a  treasure 
of  such  great  value. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
a  bookseller's  career,  the  pleasure  of  sell- 
ing cheap,  and  giving  all  his  customers 
the  best  of  value. 

Booksellers  are  constantly  giving  their 
patrons  extraordinary  bargains.  In  Lon- 
don recently  a  copy  of  an  early  edition 
of  Keats'  Poems,  originally  bought  from 
a  dealer  for  2s  was  sold  for  £140,  and  a 
first  edition  of  Burns'  Poems  bought  in 
Edinburgh  for  Is  6d  brought  £350. 

The  other  day  I  sold  a  copy  of 
Thackeray's  "Samuel  Titmarsh,"  1849, 
for  8s.  A  month  later  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  very  same   book  sold  by 
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auction  for  .£4,  15s.  The  dealer  who 
bought  the  book  from  me  at  8s  sent  it 
right  off  to  the  saleroom,  and  whilst 
pocketing  his  profit  chuckled  at  having 
caught  the  old  bookseller  napping. 

The  pleasure  of  benefiting  humanity  is 
a  pleasure  the  bookseller  possesses  in  no 
small  degree.  In  purchasing  books  from 
people  who  are  weary  of  them,  or  have  no 
further  use  for  them,  he  rescues  literature 
from  lying  idly  aside,  or  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  moths  or  damp ;  and  in  re-sell- 
ing these  books  to  fresh  readers,  he  gives 
forgotten  authors  a  new  lease  of  life, 
helps  to  keep  the  immortal  spirit  of 
learning  alive,  and  gives  anew  to  men  the 
delights  of  knowing  the  great  minds  of 
the  past 


II. 

HOW  I  BECAME  A  BOOK- 
SELLER. 

When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  had  two 
ambitions — one  was  to  become  a  book- 
seller, the  other  to  be  a  showman. 

The  old  town  of  Selkirk  is  built  on  a 
braeside,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  from 
various  points  one  can  see  the  classic  glen 
of  Yarrow,  the  wilder  but  less  known 
vale  of  Ettrick,  and  far  away  in  the  mist 
the  peaks  of  the  hills  which  overshadow 
the  silvery  Tweed. 

In  Selkirk  there  was  a  bookseller's  shop, 
into  the  windows  of  which  we  boys  gazed 
with  admiring  wonder  every  day.  The 
bookseller  who  owned  the  shop  was  an 
old  gentleman  of  mild  aspect,  whose 
dress,  manners,  and  tone  of  voice  were  in 
our  eyes  the  perfection  of  respectability. 
We  thought  him  a  far  greater  and 
wealthier  man  than  the  minister,  and 
the  doctor  was  a  nobody  compared  to 
him.  He  seemed  to  spend  his  time 
writing,  reading,  and  meditating.  We 
never  saw  him  cleaning  the  windows, 
sweeping  the  floor,  or  dusting  the  shop. 
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He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  was  always 
so  tidy  and  neat,  that  he  seemed  as  if 
fresh  out  of  a  bandbox. 

When  we  ventured  within  the  precincts 
of  the  establishment  a  young  man  ap- 
peared from  some  back  region  to  attend 
to  our  modest  wants,  but  our  ideal  book- 
seller never  rose  from  his  chair  or  deigned 
to  look  our  way.  Once  a  carriage  and 
pair  drove  up  to  the  shop  door,  and  we 
saw,  to  our  wonder,  the  gentlemanly  pro- 
prietor himself  emerge  from  the  premises, 
head  uncovered,  and  with  a  stately  bow 
and  respectful  smile,  open  the  carriage 
door,  while  a  lovely  being  of  aristocratic 
bearing  lightly  stepped  down  and  entered 
the  shop.  This  fair  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  nobleman  who  had  an  estate 
in  the  county ;  and  as  we  flattened  our 
faces  against  the  window  pane,  we  could 
see  our  model  bookseller  behind  the 
counter,  with  a  beaming  and  respectful 
expression,  attending  to  the  lady. 

When  we  boys  planned  our  future  voca- 
tions in  life,  we  one  and  all  decided  to  be 
booksellers.  We  did  not  mean  to  be 
young  men  selling  halfpenny-worths  of 
slate  pencils,  or  penny  bottles  of  ink,  to 
little  boys,  but  we  meant  to  be  full-fledged 
booksellers  right  off.  How  jolly  it  would 
be  to  sit  on  a  chair  doing  nothing  all  day, 
to  have  no  lessons  to  learn,  or  no  master's 
tawse  to  fear ;  to  have  an  unlimited  supply 
of  stories  to  read,  a  young  man  to  do  all 
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the  work,  and  the  privilege  of  talking  to 
and  smiling  at  a  real  nobleman's  daughter ! 

Selkirk  Fair  was  to  us  schoolboys  the 
great  event  of  the  year.  The  memory  of 
that  great  day  even  now  fills  me  with 
pleasure.  On  the  clay  previous  to  the 
Fair,  we  went  miles  along  the  Galashiels 
road  to  meet  the  show  people.  We 
watched  the  formation  of  the  processions 
and  followed  with  eager  delight  the 
triumphal  march  of  the  band  into  the 
town.  How  we  loved  and  adored  the 
beautiful  lady  with  golden  hair,  who  sat 
on  one  of  the  cars  enthroned  as  a  queen, 
with  her  feet  on  a  real  living  lion's  head. 

Our  parents  took  us  to  the  Fair,  and 
treated  us  to  big  cakes  of  gingerbread, 
wrapped  up  in  green  and  yellow  tissue 
paper.  "We  were  allowed  to  drink  lemon- 
ade and  ginger  beer,  and  to  eat  pies  and 
tarts  innumerable.  We  strutted  about 
the  Fair  thinking  ourselves  men,  and 
were  deliriously  happy.  The  gaudy  tinsel 
to  us  was  real  gold,  the  hurdy-gurdy's 
broken  notes  was  the  grandest  of  music, 
the  dancing  girls  seemed  angels,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  shows  was  like  the  gates 
of  Paradise. 

One  of  the  showmen  was  our  hero.  He 
was  the  greatest,  grandest,  biggest  and 
most  wonderful  man  we  had  ever  beheld ; 
the  bookseller  was  a  nonentity  compared 
to  him. 

"  Walk  hup  !    walk   hup  !    ladies   and 
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gentlemen,"  he  shouted  to  us,  and  as  we 
boys  paid  our  pennies  and  walked  up  the 
golden  stairs  we  felt  awfully  proud  to  be 
called  "gentlemen"  by  such  a  splendid- 
looking  man. 

His  beard  was  the  biggest  and  blackest 
beard  we  had  ever  seen,  his  voice  was  the 
loudest  voice  we  had  ever  heard,  he  was 
the  tallest  man  we  had  ever  looked  up  to, 
and  he  was  the  most  gorgeously-arrayed 
individual  we  had  ever  beheld.  He  wore 
a  crimson  coat,  yellow  vest,  and  bright 
blue  trousers,  and  on  his  massive  head 
was  a  tall  white  hat.  His  fingers  were 
covered  with  rings,  and  a  heavy  gold  chain 
was  round  his  neck. 

Oh,  how  I  wished  to  be  a  showman,  to 
be  the  owner  of  a  circus,  a  steam-driven 
musical  box,  a  performing  donkey,  and  to 
be  the  master  of  a  clown ;  to  wear  grand 
coloured  attire,  a  diamond  pin,  a  white 
hat,  and  to  carry  a  gold-mounted  whip; 
to  live  in  a  caravan,  and  to  be  evermore 
attending  fairs  !  But,  alas  !  for  my  ambi- 
tion, my  practical  father  apprenticed  me 
when  I  left  school  to  Mr  Bell  the  tailor. 

A  tailor  I  would  have  been  to  this  day 
if  it  had  not  been  for  buttonholes.  I 
managed  to  stitch  on  the  buttons,  but 
could  not  make  a  proper  buttonhole,  and 
one  day  my  master  lost  his  temper  and 
struck  me  across  the  knuckles  with  his 
scissors.  I  ran  home  crying,  and  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  go  near  that  tailor's 
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shop  again.  Even  now  when  I  revisit  my 
native  place  I  cross  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street. 

The  worthy  man  who  taught  me  how  to 
buy  and  sell  old  books  is  now  away  from 
his  old  book  shop,  and  his  stock  has  been 
scattered  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
He  was  very  frugal,  and,  indeed,  miserly. 
He  amassed  a  small  fortune,  but  lost  it  by 
publishing  a  newspaper,  and  the  worry  of 
it  killed  him. 

There  are  in  Edinburgh  five  successful 
booksellers  who  were  originally  employed 
by  this  father  of  bibliopoles. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  late 
Mr  Samuel  Hunter  built  a  block  of  shops, 
with  houses  above,  on  Leith  Walk,  almost 
on  the  site  where  William  Chambers 
began  business  half  a  century  earlier.  I 
ventured  to  rent  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  new  shops  (No.  325),  and  on  a  certain 
Saturday  in  December  1878  drew  down 
the  shutters  for  the  first  time. 

A  two  shilling  copy  of  "  Adam  Bede  " 
was  the  first  book  I  sold.  The  gentleman 
who  bought  it  was  named  Adam  Black. 
He  is  still  an  occasional  customer;  I  always 
like  to  see  him  looking  over  the  books. 

During  the  afternoon  I  bought  from  a 
man  a  copy  of  Barclay's  Dictionary  for 
Is  6d  ;  I  sold  it  half  an  hour  after  for 
2s  Gd,  and  thought  how  pleasant  and 
profitable  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a  book- 
seller. 
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How  happy  I  felt  on  that  Saturday 
night  after  closing.  I  had  drawn  nearly 
four  pounds,  and  thought  I  was  going  to 
be  a  second  Nelson  or  Chambers.  I  think 
the  beginnings  of  things  are  always  the 
most  interesting.  The  early  struggles, 
the  overcoming  of  difficulties,  the  first 
blows  in  the  battle  of  life,  are  in  books  of 
biography  the  most  fascinating  pages. 
One  looks  back  to  the  first  day's  experi- 
ence in  a  new  enterprise  as  to  a  red-letter 
day  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  There 
is  the  uncertainty,  the  alternating  hopes 
and  fears,  of  it  all,  and  the  day  crowned 
with  a  promise  of  future  success. 

Mansie  Waugh,  the  night  before  he 
opened  his  shop  in  Dalkeith,  went  out  to 
view  his  sign  by  candle  light.  In  Leith 
Walk  I  did  not  need  a  candle,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  tell  how  often  I  viewed  the 
sign  over  my  shop  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Walk,  both  before  and  after  I  began 
business  as  a  bookseller. 


III. 

THE  LITTLE  RED  FLAG. 

In  passing  along  the  streets  of  a  large  city 
one  often  sees  a  little  red  flag,  attached  to 
a  short  stick,  hanging  from  the  entrance 
to  a  common  stair,  at  the  gate  of  a  villa, 
or  over  a  shop  door.  No  part  of  the  town 
seems  to  be  free  from  the  display  of  this 
signal.  It  usually  begins  to  flutter  in  the 
air  before  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and 
mysteriously  vanishes  before  tea-time. 
This  symbol  never  appears  on  Sundays 
nor  general  holidays,  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions it  is  to  be  seen  daily  in  one  part 
of  the  city  or  another.  It  invades  the 
most  aristocratic  neighbourhoods.  It  has 
been  seen  in  the  Koyal  Terrace,  in  Princes 
Street,  Moray  Place,  and  in  the  Cowgate. 
Wherever  the  red  flag  goes  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  motley  crowd  of  humanity. 
The  same  type  of  men  and  women  are  to 
be  seen  day  after  day,  gathering  like  vul- 
tures at  the  houses  marked  with  this 
bright  coloured  device.  Curiosity  may 
lead  one  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of 
the  invasion  of  the  red  banner,  and  fol- 
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lowing  some  broker  into  the  place  one 
finds  that  there  is  to  be  an  auction  sale  in 
the  house.  There  arises  in  the  heart  a 
feeling  of  regretful  sadness  when  one  sees 
the  household  treasures,  the  "lares  and 
penates  "  of  a  family  exposed  to  the  rude 
gaze  of  every  passer-by. 

It  is  cruel  and  heartrending  to  a  sensi- 
tive spirit  to  see  the  eager  crowd  of 
would-be  purchasers  examining  the  goods 
which  are  to  be  disposed  of.  One  ferret- 
eyed  dealer  tries  the  legs  of  a  table  to  see 
if  it  is  firm ;  another  inserts  his  knife  into 
an  old  arm-chair  to  find  if  it  is  stuffed 
with  straw  or  hair,  a  third  taps  a  mirror, 
and  makes  faces  at  it,  so  as  to  discover 
the  thickness  of  the  glass.  A  young  lady 
tries  the  tone  of  the  pianoforte  with  a  bar 
of  "There  is  a  happy  land,"  while  a  stout 
old  dame  examines  some  china  cups, 
knocking  them  against  each  other  to  see 
if  they  are  sound.  A  sharp-looking  man 
is  carefully  measuring  the  shelves  of  a 
book-case,  and  an  individual,  with  the 
peculiar  knack  of  his  trade,  is  examining 
the  books. 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  the  dealer.  Into 
every  room  and  nook  and  corner  of  the 
house,  from  kitchen  to  attic,  the  eager 
bargain-hunters  penetrate ;  everything  is 
minutely  examined,  cupboards  arc  ran- 
sacked, drawers  of  cabinets  are  pulled 
out,  locks  and  keys  are  tried,  feather  beds 
are  tossed  about,  wardrobes  are  opened 
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and  garments  inspected — nothing  within 
reach  is  left  untouched.  The  broker  has 
no  memories  linked  with  the  goods  on 
view,  he  has  no  sentiment  connected  with 
the  household  gods,  no  love  for  the  old 
arm-chair,  nor  the  family  Bible,  no  desire 
to  keep  as  a  treasure  the  grandfather's 
clock.  Ho  loves  the  furniture  only  for 
the  money  it  will  bring ;  his  one  desire  is 
to  obtain  a  bargain.  The  dealer  lives  and 
flourishes  and  fattens  on  the  ruin  and 
decay  of  cherished  memories. 

A  home  is  a  sacred  place ;  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  may  not  be  of  much  mone- 
tary value,  but  they  are  hallowed  by 
memories  of  those  dear  ones  who  placed 
them  there ;  the  books  may  be  old  and 
shabby,  they  may  not  be  first  editions, 
but  were  they  not  treasured  and  read  and 
re-read  by  our  fathers'?  Every  little 
knick-knack  in  a  home  twines  itself 
around  one's  heart  as  one  remembers  some 
incident  which  connects  it  with  the  past. 
How  bitter  then  it  must  be  to  have  one's 
rooms  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  unsym- 
pathetic strangers,  who  care  nothing  for 
the  precious  associations  linked  with  every 
bit  of  furniture,  and  how  cruel  to  see  so 
many  hard-faced  men  and  women  examin- 
ing with  greedy  eyes  and  careless  hands 
the  treasured  idols  of  one's  home. 

The  auctioneer,  with  his  glossy  silk 
hat  and  genial  air  of  importance,  appears, 
followed  by  his  clerk,  with  pen,  ink,  sale 
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roll,  and  cash  bag.  The  sale  is  conducted 
with  a  quiet  business-like  method.  Every 
article  must  be  sold,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  everything  finds  a  purchaser. 

If  there  is  a  garden  connected  with  the 
house  the  sale  commences  outside,  when 
flower-pots,  plants,  and  garden  utensils 
are  sold.  The  kitchen  is  the  next  scene 
of  operations.  A  sweeping  brush,  pretty 
well  done,  is  knocked  down  for  three- 
pence, a  cracked  kettle  and  three  tea- 
pots— two  wanting  lids — bring  sixpence, 
a  large  lot  of  pots  of  jam,  an  umbrella 
stand,  and  a  gas  cooking  stove,  are  put  up 
as  a  lot,  and  after  a  spirited  competition 
are  disposed  of  for  two  and  fivepence. 
As  the  sale  proceeds  from  room  to  room, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  crushing  and  hust- 
ling among  the  crowd.  How  the  rooms 
hold  so  many  people  is  a  mystery,  and 
how  the  porter  manages  to  pilot  his  way 
amongst  the  people  and  hold  up  the 
various  articles  for  sale  is  a  wonder. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  fair  sex  follow 
the  profession  of  brokers.  Evidently  they 
thrive  by  their  trade,  if  one  may  judge 
from  their  well-fed,  contented  looks,  and 
from  the  amount  of  costly  finery  with 
which  their  ample  persons  are  adorned. 
It  is  curious  to  see  so  many  women  of  the 
same  type  drawn  together  by  an  auction 
sale,  and  although  they  outbid  each  other, 
and  are  eager  after  bargains,  they  seem 
all  to  be  quite  friendly  amongst  them- 
selves. 
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Sometimes  a  newly-married,  very  young 
man  appears  at  one  of  these  sales,  and 
purchases  a  lot  of  things  he  doesn't  know 
anything  ahout,  and  for  which  he  may 
have  no  earthly  use.  In  my  early  married 
days  I  bought  what  the  auctioneer  de- 
scribed as  a  "magnificent  pendant  gasa- 
lier,"  and  a  perambulator,  in  which  I 
wheeled  it  home.  The  gasalier  was 
absolutely  useless.  I  employed  a  plumber 
to  get  it  fixed,  and  when  that  was  done 
the  gas  would  not  come  through  the  pipes, 
as  they  were  hopelessly  plugged  up,  so 
the  old-fashioned  gas  jet  had  to  be  refixed 
up,  and  a  scavenger  tipped  to  take  the 
gasalier  away.  The  perambulator  cost  six 
shillings,  but  one  of  the  wheels  broke  the 
first  day  we  took  baby  out,  and  we  had  to 
pay  half  a  crown  for  a  cab  to  take  the 
child  and  the  carriage  home. 

As  a  rule  articles  of  rarity,  or  of 
special  value,  are  not  sold  in  these  house 
sales,  but  are  removed  to  the  central 
rooms  for  special  catalogue  sale,  but  now 
and  again  a  valuable  picture,  or  bit  of 
furniture,  is  overlooked  and  disposed  of 
in  a  house.  Bargains  in  this  way  are 
sometimes  obtained,  but  if  two  or  three 
experts  see  a  valuable  antique,  or  a  paint- 
ing by  some  celebrated  artist,  the  com- 
petition for  possession  becomes  keen,  and 
the  uninitiated  crowd  arc  amazed  to  see  a 
cabinet,  or  an  oil  painting,  sell  for  as  many 
pounds  as  they  expected  it  would  bring 
pence.  2  b 
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At  one  of  these  house  sales  I  discovered 
in  a  bedroom  a  poor,  forlorn  cat.  No  one 
would  have  thought  of  offering  grimalkin 
for  sale,  but  maj^be  she  had  been  the 
fondled  pet  of  some  child,  and  her 
neglected  aspect  and  frightened  look  was 
touching.  I  have  seen  birds  in  cages, 
cocks  and  hens,  dogs,  and  even  a  pet 
monkey,  disposed  of  by  auction. 

The  auctioneer  is  usually  the  most 
good-natured  of  men ;  he  keeps  his  com- 
pany in  the  best  of  humour  by  his  jokes ; 
he  never  vents  his  wit  at  the  expense  of 
his  customers,  but  the  things  he  sells  are 
objects  of  humorous  remarks. 

A  tall,  silent  old  man  used  to  attend 
very  regularly  the  house  sales  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  never  bought  anything  but 
books,  and  yet  he  was  able  to  make  a 
livelihood  in  his  peculiar  line.  He  sold 
his  purchases  to  the  various  booksellers, 
and  knew  from  experience  the  class  of 
books  each  man  gave  the  best  prices  for. 
He  lived  all  alone  in  a  rented  room ;  con- 
stantly  complained  of  poverty,  but  after 
his  death  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
was  found  to  be  at  his  credit  in  the  sav- 
ings bank.  Another  man,  an  Irishman, 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  books  and 
prints,  used  to  haunt  house  sales,  but  he 
drank  the  profits  of  his  purchases. 

For  over  twenty  years  now  I  have, 
attended  sales  of  all  kinds  in  search  of 
books.     There  is  a  certain  indescribable 
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fascination  in  these  auctions,  and  a  plea- 
surable excitement  in  attending  them. 
An  old  gentleman,  a  personal  friend  of 
my  own,  has  been  a  sale  attender  of  over 
fifty  years'  experience.  He  is  as  keen  a 
hunter  after  rare  prints  and  curious  knick- 
knacks  as  ever. 

Wherever  the  red  flag  flutters  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  company  of  nondescripts  who 
are  not  admitted  into  the  premises.  These 
are  unauthorised  porters,  or  men  out  of 
work,  who  hope  to  get  a  job  from  those 
who  purchase  goods.  Thus  the  red  flag, 
though  it  is  to  many  the  sign  of  bank- 
ruptcy, of  death,  or  of  deep  trial,  is  a 
welcome  sight  to  the  auctioneer,  the 
broker,  the  bargain-hunter,  and  the  hard- 
up  jobbing  porter. 


IV. 

LOVEtfS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  collecting  books 
is  a  pleasure  that  never  palls ;  a  joy  for 
ever.  Once  a  lover  always  a  lover,  is  a 
true  saying  when  applied  to  a  lover  of 
books.  As  old  age  draws  near,  the  man 
who  has  found  his  delight  in  athletic  sports 
is  unable  to  indulge  his  taste,  but  the  lover 
of  books  can  find  a  solace  and  joy  in  the 
companionship  of  his  silent  friends  which 
increase  as  the  years  go  round. 

The  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of 
some  men  is  at  its  ripest  and  best  when 
the  physical  strength  is  declining.  What 
a  comfort  in  old  age  it  must  be  to  have 
an  cxhaustless  treasury  of  the  best  and 
highest  life  of  all  ages  to  fall  back  on — 
to  have  pleasures  to  enjoy,  and  work  to 
perform,  which  can  be  enjoyed  and  per- 
formed even  when  the  sands  of  earthly 
life  are  running  short.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  life's  experience  to  meet 
with  a  happy  old  man — some  of  the  hap- 
piest grand  old  men  I  have  known  have 
been  book  collectors. 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many 
cases  when  a  man  engaged  in  some  busi- 
ness all  his  life  suddenly  gives  up  his 
work  and  retires  to  enjoy  his  old  age  the 
change  kills  him.  He  has  nothing  to  fall 
back  on,  no  resource  within  himself.  Ho 
has  ceased  to  make  money,  to  buy  and 
sell ;  he  has  no  other  interest  in  life,  and 
dies  from  sheer  ennui.  But  the  man 
whose  mind  is  enriched  with  knowledge, 
who  loves  books,  who  delights  in  collect- 
ing rare  editions  or  choice  prints,  need 
have  no  fear  of  such  a  fate ;  he  may  retire 
from  active  business  at  any  time,  and  still 
in  his  retirement  be  as  happy  and  busy  as 
ever. 

One  of  the  most  kindly  and  gentle  old 
men  I  ever  knew  was  for  years  a  fre- 
quenter  of  the  old  book  shop.  His  was  a 
well-known  figure  in  Edinburgh ;  in  all 
parts  and  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  city 
he  was  to  be  met.  There  was  generally  an 
attraction  in  the  form  of  a  rare  book  or 
old  print  drawing  him  to  some  bye  street 
or  obscure  broker's  shop.  From  him 
I  gained  much  valuable  knowledge  as 
to  the  value  of  books,  and  as  to  the  reasons 
why  certain  editions  were  more  prized 
than  others. 

He  had  accumulated  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  books  of  local  histoiy,  of 
rarieties  connected  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  of  Shakespearian  literature. 
Collecting    book    plates    was    his    chief 
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hobby.  By  the  way,  the  term  "  book 
plate  "  is  rather  ambiguous  ;  "  ex  libris  " 
is  even  more  so.  The  proper  word  to  use 
when  describing  the  label  or  plate  which 
the  owner  of  a  library  pastes  on  each  book 
he  possesses  has  not  been  coined.  "Book 
plate"  might  mean  a  plate  or  engraving 
inserted  in  a  book  to  illustrate  the  con- 
tents, as  well  as  a  plate  bearing  the 
owner's  name.  Some  early  book  plates 
are  artistically  beautiful,  others  ugly, 
though  the  ugly  ones  may  possess  value 
from  being  historically  interesting.  My 
old  friend  possessed  many  rare  dated 
plates,  and  several  with  ladies'  names  on 
them.  Ladies'  book  plates  are  uncommon, 
thus  showing  that  the  collecting  of  books 
has  seldom  been  a  hobby  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Though  ladies  write  many  books 
nowadays,  they  have  been  spoken  of  as 
being  amongst  the  enemies  of  books,  in  so 
far  that  they  do  their  best  to  keep  their 
husbands  from  buj'ing  them. 

An  old  gentleman  used  to  delight  my 
heart  every  time  he  came  to  the  book 
shop.  He  was  possessed  with  a  mighty 
passion  for  literature,  an  unquenchable 
desire  to  possess  books.  One  had  but  to 
show  him  a  book  to  make  him  wish  to 
buy  it.  He  was  a  customer  such  as  the 
soul  of  an  old  bookseller  loveth.  The 
only  thing  that  kept  him  from  being 
hopelessly  given  up  to  the  bibliomaniac's 
fever  was  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  wife 
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who  hated  musty  old  books.  He  used  to 
adopt  all  kinds  of  subterfuges  to  get  the 
books  he  purchased  home,  and  placed  on 
his  shelves  unknown  to  his  better  half. 
If  the  volumes  were  too  bulky  or  too 
many  to  be  stowed  away  in  his  capacious 
pockets,  he  used  to  arrange  to  have  the 
parcels  delivered  at  a  stated  hour  when 
he  knew  his  wife  would  be  out,  sometimes 
very  early  in  the  morning  before  she 
was  up. 

A  most  desirable  and  delightful  cus- 
tomer was  a  gentleman  who  went  on  pur- 
chasing largely  from  year  to  year.  He 
was  a  splendid  buyer,  was  ever  adding  to 
his  collection,  yet  his  library  never  seemed 
to  grow  larger,  and  he  always  had  enough 
room  on  his  shelves  for  his  fresh  pur- 
chases. At  the  end  of  each  year  he 
seemed  to  possess  the  same  number  of 
books,  in  face  of  all  his  additions.  The 
secret  was  that  every  spring  when  the 
house  underwent  the  annual  cleaning,  his 
wife  weeded  out  from  the  library  shelves 
all  the  most  dilapidated  volumes,  and  sold 
them  to  some  enterprising  dealer  un- 
known to  her  husband. 

One  cannot  have  much  sympathy  with 
the  man  who  collects  books  merely  be- 
cause of  their  monetary  value.  He  may 
have  no  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
contents  of  the  volumes  he  possesses,  may 
never  have  read  them,  or  thought  of  read- 
ing them,  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
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real  reason  why  certain  books  are  of  value, 
and  yet  he  may  know  to  a  penn}^  how 
much  this  edition  or  that  copy  of  a  scarce 
book  would  bring  at  an  auction  sale. 
When  such  a  man  hears  that  a  certain 
early  Avork  of,  say,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son has  brought  a  high  price  at  a  sale, 
he  greatly  desires  to  possess  a  copy.  He 
may  have  no  wish  to  read  the  book  or  to 
treasure  it  as  a  memento  of  a  favourite 
author,  but  he  searches  high  and  low 
through  the  book  stalls  or  shops  for  the 
rarity,  simply  because  it  has  fetched  a 
high  price  in  the  auction  saloon.  When 
he  finds  the  treasure  how  he  gloats  over 
his  prize.  He  may  have  secured  it  at 
some  obscure  shop  for  as  many  shillings 
as  it  is  worth  guineas.  "When  he  shows 
his  friends  his  library  he  tells  them  with 
pride  the  ridiculously  low  prices  he  has 
given  for  each  item. 

A  true  lover  of  books  thinks  little  of 
the  monetary  value  ;  he  treasures  a  volume 
because  of  its  contents,  or  values  it  because 
of  some  association  or  memory  connected 
with  the  author. 

The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  poking 
about  an  old  book  shop  is  like  drinking 
from  a  well  whose  waters  are  ever  bub- 
bling forth  pure  and  cool.  Every  time 
ono  visits  the  place  there  is  some  fresh 
volume  added,  some  now  treasure  to  be 
examined,  some  interesting  theme  to  talk 
about  with  the  bookseller.     Even  if  there 
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bo  no  new  books,  are  not  the  old  ones  like 
dear  friends  ever  waiting  to  be  looked  at  ? 
There  is  a  delight  in  just  being  in  the 
presence  of  old  books ;  one  feels  at  home 
in  the  best  society  \  the  smell  of  the  old 
leather  binding  is  good,  the  homely  honest 
letterpress  is  better,  but  the  carrying 
away  in  one's  pocket  the  volume  as  one's 
very  own  is  best  of  all. 


V. 

THE  AMENITIES  OF  BOOK- 
BUYING. 

There  are  three  classes  of  book-buyers — 
the  book  dealer,  who  buys  books  to  sell 
again  at  a  profit ;  the  bibliomaniac,  who 
accumulates  books  for  the  pleasure  of 
possession  ;  and  the  book  lover,  who  buys 
them  because  of  their  contents,  their 
beauty,  and  the  associations  connected 
with  them. 

The  second-hand  bookseller  purchases 
his  stock  either  by  private  bargain  or  at 
public  auction  sales.  An  amateur  attend- 
ing an  auction  sale  usually  pays  more  for 
his  literature  than  he  would  have  done 
had  he  patronised  a  bookseller.  A 
stranger  wandering  into  a  sale-room  sees 
books  being  knocked  down  cheap,  and 
when  a  work  he  desires  is  put  up  he 
begins  to  bid,  and  bids,  and  bids  in  his 
eagerness,  until  the  book  is  knocked  down 
to  him  at  a  pretty  stiff  price. 

A  wealthy  newspaper  proprietor,  wish- 
ing to  purchase  some  books  from  a  library 
which  was  being  dispersed  under  the 
hammer,  sent  one  of   his  clerks  to  pur- 
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chase.  The  man  had  orders  to  buy 
without  any  limit  as  to  price.  The  book- 
sellers at  the  sale  got  to  know  his  instruc- 
tions, and  in  what  was  perhaps  rather  a 
malicious  spirit,  they  bade  against  the  man 
until  the  books  mounted  up  to  prices  far 
beyond  their  real  value. 

One  may  have  noticed  in  the  news- 
papers advertisements  by  booksellers 
offering  to  buy  old  books.  An  advertise- 
ment of  this  type  attracts  the  attention  of 
tidy  housewives,  who  have  a  lot  of  dusty 
old  volumes  knocking  about  their  houses  ; 
or  of  hard-up  individuals  who  have  books 
that  they  wish  to  turn  into  money,  and  it 
is  by  means  of  these  advertisements  the 
dealer  gets  part  of  his  stock.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  people  are  clean- 
ing up,  or  at  the  removal  terms,  a  great 
many  old  books  are  cleared  out  of  houses. 
The  majority  of  these  ancient  tomes  are 
of  little  value,  but  now  and  then  a 
treasure  turns  up  when  least  expected. 

There  is  a  delightful  uncertainty  in 
buying  old  books.  Every  dealer  lives  in 
the  hope  that  he  may  pick  up  a  fortune 
some  day ;  and  the  little  prizes  he  now 
and  again  secures  give  a  fascinating  zest 
to  his  pursuit. 

When  a  man  has  been  out  of  work  for 
some  time,  and  tries  to  sell  his  little 
library,  he  is  often  sadly  disappointed. 
He  may,  in  the  days  when  money  was 
plentiful,    have    purchased    a    "Family 
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Bible"  on  the  instalment  system,  and 
have  paid  three  or  four  pounds  for  it. 
"When  his  children  are  crying  for  food  he 
thinks  on  the  "hig  ha'  Bible,"  and  re- 
luctantly sends  his  wife  with  it  to  the 
bookseller,  who  advertises  and  offers  high 
prices.  If  the  dealer  has  a  heai't  at  all, 
he  must  be  touched  when  the  poor  woman, 
heavy-hearted,  sad-eyed,  and  wear}'  with 
her  fight  against  poverty,  lays  down  on 
his  counter  the  precious  volume,  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper,  or  maybe  tied 
in  a  red  handkerchief.  What  must  she 
think  when  she  is  offered  five  or  six 
shillings  for  the  "Family  Bible,"  which 
cost  her  husband  nearly  as  many  guineas  ] 
She  tries  other  shops,  and,  unused  to 
facing  thus  a  hard  world,  she  loses  heart, 
and  as  a  last  resource,  in  her  sore  distress 
and  need  of  money,  she  leaves  the  book 
with  a  pawnbroker,  receiving  maybe  just 
what  the  bookseller  offered. 

When  times  are  bad,  the  pawnshops  are 
lumbered  with  "Family  Bibles,"  books  of 
devotion,  cyclopaedias,  and  other  showy 
works  of  the  class  sold  to  working  people 
on  the  weekly  or  monthly  payment 
system. 

A  bookseller  who  advertises  for  books 
in  tho  public  prints  has  curious  and  varied 
experiences  in  his  search  for  stock.  He  is 
asked  to  call  at  houses  of  every  class,  from 
slum  dwellings  to  stately  palaces.  He 
may  be  taken  down  to  a  dark  cellar  to 
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inspect  a  collection  of  books,  or  up  many 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  attic  rooms.  Very 
frequently  the  little  library  is  laid  out  in 
a  bedroom.  I  have  even  known  valuable 
literary  treasures  to  be  packed  like  apples 
in  a  barrel,  and  put  out  of  the  way  in  a 
stable.  I  remember  once  calling  at  a  house 
where  there  were  only  an  antiquated  lady 
and  a  dog  present.  The  lady  and  I  could 
not  come  to  terms,  and  as  soon  as  the  dog 
(who  had  listened  to  our  conversation) 
knew  from  our  tones  that  we  could  not 
agree,  it  made  a  sudden  attack  on  my 
legs,  and  chased  me  out  of  the  house. 

I  was  once  asked  to  inspect  a  lot  of 
books  in  Calton  Jail ;  at  another  time  I 
removed  a  small  library  from  Nelson's 
Monument.  The  other  day  I  bought  two 
lorry  loads  of  books  from  a  stable  in  the 
Grassmarket.  Many  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased a  library  in  a  country  house,  and 
spent  the  day  packing  about  fifty  bags. 
As  the  dinner  hour  drew  near,  I  heard 
from  the  kitchen  the  appetising  sound 
of  culinary  preparations,  and  sniffed  the 
delicious  aroma  of  roast  beef.  Soon  a 
smiling  maid  appeared  and  laid  on  a  little 
table  for  my  dinner  a  glass  of  milk,  some 
bread  and  butter,  and  a  bit  of  cheese. 

One  finds  it,  as  a  rule,  dilticnlt  to  suc- 
cessfully negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
libraries  of  deceased  clergymen.  Pro- 
digious has  been  the  number  and  size  of 
books   written    about    the   Bible.      How 
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numerous  have  been  the  divines  from 
Calvin  to  Spurgeon  who  have  compiled 
commentaries,  concordances,  and  helps  for 
students  of  the  Book.  Every  new  writer 
builds  his  edifice  of  theological  learning 
on  the  work  of  the  earlier  author,  and 
thus  the  old  books  are  superseded  and 
rendered  valueless  by  the  new.  We  live 
in  an  age  when  men  desire  to  get  at  the 
root,  to  know  the  reason,  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  every  matter ;  yet,  in  face  of 
all,  the  Bible  stands  alone  the  Book  of 
books,  which,  like  a  pure  gem,  the  more 
rubbing  it  gets  the  brighter  it  shines. 
Sermons  and  religious  memoirs  help  to  fill 
up  the  ministers'  book  shelves,  and  unless 
the  books  are  pretty  modern,  the  book- 
seller is  not  able  to  offer  much  for  the 
library. 

It  seems  heartless  and  unfeeling  to  see 
the  haste  with  which  some  relatives  dis- 
pose, after  a  book  lover's  death,  of  his 
library.  The  books  may  have  been  the 
accumulation  of  a  lifetime,  every  volume 
may  have  its  story,  and  yet  as  soon  as 
the  busy  brain  is  still  his  treasures  are 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  by  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer.  I  remember  a  case  of 
a  book  lover  who  had  devoted  years  to 
collecting  a  charming  library  of  out-of-the- 
way  books,  which  library  was  packed  in 
boxes  and  removed  to  a  public  sale-room 
the  day  after  the  gentleman  was  buried. 

Tons   of    old    books   are   sent    to   the 
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wastepaper  stores  every  year.  They  are 
absolutely  valueless  as  literature.  These 
waste  books  are  stripped  of  their  covers, 
and  are  either  re-made  into  paper  in  this 
country,  or  sent  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  re-manufactured  into  all 
kinds  of  things,  from  carriage  wheels  to 
picture  frames. 

What  are  called  "  knock-out "  sales  are 
sometimes  carried  out  by  the  trade.  The 
plan  is  illegal,  dishonest,  and  selfish.  The 
booksellers,  previous  to  the  sale,  agree 
amone:  themselves  not  to  outbid  each 
other,  but  to  manage  so  that  no  one  out- 
side the  charmed  circle  will  get  a  book 
under  its  value.  After  the  sale  is  over 
the  conspirators  adjourn  to  a  room  in 
some  hotel,  and  the  books  are  re-sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  in  the  company,  and 
the  profits  divided. 

One  is  surprised  how,  sometimes,  the 
most  uncommon  books  are  found  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  A  bookseller 
through  time  becomes  possessed  of  an 
uncanny  instinct,  which  enables  him  to 
know  when  books  worth  buying  are  in  a 
collection. 

Constantly  buying  and  selling  old  books 
for  a  long  period  of  years  must  affect  a 
man's  character  for  good  or  ill.  For  ill 
if  one  allows  the  narrowing  influence  of 
avaricious  greed  to  hold  sway,  or  if  one 
looks  on  books  as  being  mere  machines  for 
money-making. 
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The  influence  of  dealing  in  books  may 
and  should  be  all  for  good  in  helping  to 
ennoble  the  character  of  the  bookseller. 
It  is  invariably  the  best  kind  of  people 
who  buy  books  and  who  have  them  to  sell. 
Holding  converse  day  by  day  with  men 
and  women  of  a  literary  temperament, 
habitually  handling,  thinking  about,  talk- 
ing about,  and  dipping  into  books  must 
help  to  mould  one's  character  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense. 


VI. 

THE  VALUE  OF  OLD  BOOKS. 

The  absolute  commercial  value  of  old 
books  is  a  detail  which  no  one  can 
correctly  arrive  at.  Boohs  about  books 
are  innumerable,  but  no  work  in  any 
number  of  volumes  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished, or  indeed  can  be,  giving  the  correct 
value  of  every  old  book  in  existence.  No 
man,  however  long  his  experience  amongst 
books,  can  tell  even  the  approximate  value 
of  more  than  a  limited  number.  The 
prices  of  the  rarer  items  vary  constantly 
at  sales ;  the  fashions  and  fads  of  collec- 
tors change,  and  a  second-hand  bookseller's 
catalogue  is  at  best  a  misleading  guide. 

The  value  of  well-known  but  rare 
literary  treasures  increases  every  year. 
For  this  increase  in  value  we  owe  much 
to  the  American  millionaire.  Money,  the 
millionaire  argues,  can  bring  him  any- 
thing he  desires.  If  his  ambition  is  to 
found  a  library  of  valuable  books,  he 
sends  orders  to  his  London  or  Edinburgh 
agents  to  buy  at  any  price.  If  two  or 
three   millionaires   are   in   search  of   the 
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same  rarity  it  is  no  mystery  to  understand 
how  a  book,  which  fifty  years  ago  brought 
tens  of  pounds  now  realises  hundreds. 

Old  books  in  general  do  not  increase  in 
value,  certainly  they  increase  in  weight, 
and  when  the  dust  of  ages  settles  on  them 
one's  chief  desire  is  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  popular  idea  that  if  a  book  is  over  a 
hundred  years  of  age  it  must  be  of  value 
is  a  fallacy.  A  Bible,  before  it  becomes  a 
prize  to  the  connoisseur,  must  have  been 
in  existence  for  at  least  four  centuries. 

Age  alone  is  no  criterion  of  value.  A 
copy  of  "Waverley,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
3  vols.,  boards,  published  1814,  was  sold  in 
London  in  1892  for  £162.  At  the  Gibson 
Craig  library  sale  in  1888,  an  uncut  copy 
of  the  same  book  brought  only  10  guineas. 
A  little  book  by  Charles  Lamb,  "Prince 
Dorus,"  a  story  for  children,  containing 
nine  coloured  plates,  published  for  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  in  1811,  realised 
£G2  at  the  Northampton  library  sale.  A 
copy  of  Fitzgerald's  translation  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  1859,  which  was  at  one  time 
picked  up  in  Quaritch's  2d  box,  was  sold 
in  1902  to  Mr  Quaritch  himself  for  £58. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  nineteenth 
century  first  editions  of  books  which  are 
valued  and  prized  by  collectors.  A  fuller 
catalogue  would  be  but  dry  reading,  and 
outside  the  limits  of  "Bits."  Of  first 
editions  of  modern  authors  most  desired 
cme  must  include  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott, 
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Lamb,  Meredith,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Teniryson,  Stevenson,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray.  Even  a  copy  of  such  a 
recent  novel  as  Blackmorc's  "  Lorna 
Doonc,"  3  vois.,  1869,  was  in  1900  sold 
for  £37. 

There  must  be  many  copies  of  valuable 
first  editions  of  the  more  recent  literary 
masters  in  existence.  Owners  of  libraries, 
however  small,  should  make  note  of  any 
treasures  of  that  kind  they  may  possess. 
A  plan  which  adds  interest  to  a  book  is 
to  insert  a  written  bibliography.  The 
practice  of  writing  on  the  fly-leaf  is  not 
commendable,  but  an  extra  sheet  of  paper 
can  be  put  in  without  injury  to  the 
volume. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  under  the 
hammer  for  a  book  in  this  country  was 
£4,950  for  the  Fust  and  Schoeffer  Psalter, 
printed  on  vellum,  1459.  The  celebrated 
Mazarin  Bible  on  vellum  brought  £4,000. 
A  copy  of  the  same  book  on  paper,  being 
the  first  book  printed  with  moveable  tj'pes, 
sold  for  £3900.  At  the  Koxburghe  sale, 
1812,  the  famous  "Decameron"  of  Val- 
darfer  held  the  then  record  price  of  £22G0. 
The  highest  price  obtained  for  a  book  in 
1902  was  £2225,  for  a  copy  of  a  Caxton, 
"  The  liyal  Book,"  folio,  original  oaken 
boards,  stamped  leather.  These  first 
printed  English  books  have  no  date  on 
title  page.  "The  Ryal  Book"  was  circu- 
lated about   1487.     These  prices  are  the 
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five  highest  record  sums  for  which  books 
have  been  sold  by  auction  in  London. 

The  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  was  published  in  1G23.  The  best 
price  obtained  was  £1720  in  1901.  This 
copy,  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford,  is 
now  domiciled  in  the  Scribner  Library, 
New  York.  About  600  copies  of  the  first 
folio  were  printed  at  the  price  of  £1.  A 
copy  was  sold  in  1756  for  three  guineas, 
in  1787  for  £10,  in  1807  for  thirty-four 
guineas,  and  resold  at  the  Roxburgh e  sale, 
1812,  for  £100. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Gaelic  was 
"  The  Book  of  Common  Order,"  edited  by 
John  Knox  and  rendered  into  Gaelic  by 
J.  Carswell,  printed  by  R.  Lekpreuik, 
Edinburgh,  1567.  A  slightly  defective 
copy  of  this  very  rare  book,  bound  in  old 
Scotch  morocco,  sold  in  1902  for  £500. 

These  early  printed  pearls  which  the 
waves  of  time  have  spared  us,  are  things 
to  be  read  about  and  longed  for,  but 
seldom  if  ever  seen.  The  ordinary  man 
has  to  be  content  with  fac-simile  reproduc- 
tions. Only  the  "upper  ten"  in  the  world 
of  booksellers  can  ever  hope  to  buy  and 
sell  treasures  worth  many  times  their 
weight  in  gold.  There  is,  however,  a 
pleasure  in  knowing  even  a  little  about 
these  princely  volumes,  in  thinking  about 
them,  writing  about  them,  talking  about 
them.  The  spell  of  antiquity,  the  charm 
of  rarity,  the  zest  of  monetary  value,  and 
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the  mysterious  fascination  which  pertains 
to  literature,  all  combine  to  give  a  satisfy- 
ing delight  to  the  student  in  bibliographical 
lore. 

Few  books  have  given  so  much  pleasure 
and  gone  through  so  many  editions  as 
"  The  Complcat  Angler,"  by  Isaac  Walton. 
The  first  edition,  12mo,  1653,  published  at 
Is  6d,  sold  in  1896  for  £415. 

A  lady  asked  in  a  bookseller's  shop  one 
clay  for  a  copy  of  "  Iiobinson  Crusoe."  No 
doubt  she  got  the  book  for  a  shilling,  but 
she  would  have  thought  the  bookseller 
mad  if  he  had  produced  a  copy  of  the 
three  volume  first  edition,  dated  1719-20, 
and  asked  for  it  £206,  which  was  the 
amount  realised  at  a  sale. 

In  1786  an  Ayrshire  ploughman  pub- 
lished by  subscription  in  Kilmarnock,  at 
the  modest  price  of  three  shillings,  a 
collection  of  original  poems.  The  book 
was  8vo  size  (9  inches  by  6),  in  plain,  un- 
attractive paper  covered  boards.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  in  1898,  when,  in  a 
saloon  crowded  with  representative  book- 
sellers and  Burns  enthusiasts,  Mr  Dowell, 
the  venerable  Edinburgh  auctioneer,  held 
up  an  absolutely  perfect  uncut  copy  of 
"Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect, 
by  Kobert  Burns;  Kilmarnock,  1786."  The 
bids  rapidly  went  up  from  £50,  until  at 
£500  there  were  only  two  competitors 
left.  At  last  it  was  knocked  down  with  a 
burst  of  applause  to  Mr  Sabine,  a  London 
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bookseller,  for  545  guineas.  This  very 
copy  changed  hands  in  1870  for  £8  10s, 
and  again  for  £60  in  1880. 

Only  two  perfect  copies  of  the  "Kil- 
marnock Burns"  are  known  to  be  in 
existence.  The  second  copy  is  now  in  the 
Burns'  Cottage  Museum,  Ayr.  It  was 
purchased  in  July  1903  from  G.  S.  Veitch, 
Esq.,  Paisley,  for  £1000. 

Sometimes  books  obtain  an  inflated 
value  on  account  of  extraneous  matter  not 
originally  in  them,  such  as  autographs, 
MS.  notes,  book-plates,  or  prints.  Books 
which  have  originally  been  in  possession 
of  literary  and  other  celebrities  have  an 
added  value  because  of  their  associations. 

There  are  connoisseurs  who  devote  their 
attention  specially  to  the  collection  of  illus- 
trated books  with  woodcuts  by  Bewick, 
plates  by  Cruickshank,  Rowlandson,  and 
others.  Many  very  fine  works  were  issued 
with  engravings  and  hand-coloured  plates 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  in 
the  nineteenth  centuries.  These  are  all  of 
considerable  value,  and  are  increasing  in 
rarity.  "The  Sporting  Magazine,"  with 
plates,  in  sets  of  about  155  vols.,  is  worth 
£2  per  vol. 

William  Blake's  "  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  of  Experience,"  8vo,  1789-94,  with  54 
illustrations,  sold  1902  for  £216.  The 
beauty  and  age  of  the  binding  of  a  book 
greatly  enhance  its  value.  It  is  quite  a 
study  in  itself  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
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fine  points  and  the  exquisite  loveliness  of 
the  bindings  of  old  books. 

One  can  only  touch  on  the  fringe  of  a 
most  alluring  hobby  when  one  ventures 
to  talk  about  the  value  of  books.  There 
are  so  many  different  kinds  of  collectors, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  items  to  dis- 
course upon.  Take  the  collecting  of  books 
for  children.  Some  of  the  early  produc- 
tions intended  for  juveniles  are  quaint  and 
interesting.  The  illustrations,  if  ugly, 
are  at  least  graphic,  and  tell  their  story 
plainly.  All  books  for  children  which 
have  survived  for  a  century  are  of  interest 
and  value.  Amongst  minor  books  very 
early  school  books  arc  always  worth  pre- 
serving, but  they  must  be  early  to  be  of 
value. 

Dr  Watts,  the  author  of  "Let  dogs 
delight  to  bark  and  bite,"  issued  his 
"Divine  Songs"  in  1715,  a  copy  of  which 
was  lately  sold  for  £155.  The  first 
editions  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland "  and 
"Alice  through  the  Looking-Glass "  are 
valuable,  and  as  time  passes  will  become 
more  so. 

It  is  pleasant  and  good  to  know  that  to- 
day, when  the  output  of  new  books  seems 
unlimited,  we  value  and  love  and  appreciate 
in  a  fuller  and  deeper  degree  than  ever 
the  memories  of,  and  the  books  written 
by,  the  men  and  women  who  gifted  to 
English  literature  the  immortal  fruits  of 
their  genius. 
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VII. 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  BOOK 
HUNTING. 

In  all  ages  the  greatest,  best,  and  most 
lovable  men  have  been  lovers  of  books. 
All  who  own  to  the  gentle  thraldom  of 
the  influence  of  old  books  can  claim  kin- 
ship with  many  great  spirits  of  the  past, 
and  nearer  our  own  times  with  such 
charming  souls  as  Charles  Lamb,  Thomas 
De  Quincey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Hill 
Burton,  and  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Every  true  book  lover  desires  to  be  the 
possessor  of  the  books  he  loves.  As  years 
go  by  he  adds  ever  fresh  favourites  to  his 
collection,  and  every  book  added  is  a  new 
source  of  delight.  The  pleasure  of  having 
a  library  of  one's  very  own,  however 
small  that  library  may  be,  is  a  pleasure 
pure  and  unallo}Ted. 

The  lover  of  flowers  finds  keen  delight 
in  preparing  the  ground,  sowing  the  seeds, 
and  tending  the  young  plants  long  ere  his 
labours  have  found  fruition  in  the  lovely 
colours  of  the  rose  or  hyacinth ;  and  the 
lover  of  books  has  rare  joy  in  poking 
about  amongst  the  old  bookshops,  think- 
so 
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ing  about  and  searching  for  the  books  of 
his  choice,  long  before  his  labour  has  been 
crowned  with  the  purchase  and  study  of 
the  desired  volumes.  One  may  have  a 
desire  to  add,  say,  a  Moxon  edition  of 
Keats  or  some  choice  Pickering  to  his 
library,  and  may  spend  many  happy  days 
in  many  a  nook  and  corner  before  one 
really  carries  the  volume  home  in 
triumph. 

Half  the  pleasure  would  be  gone  from 
the  art  of  book  hunting  if  one  had  nothing 
to  do  but  simply  order  one's  agent  to  pro- 
cure the  special  books  and  editions  one 
required.  The  pleasure  consists  in  the 
uncertainty  about  being  able  to  obtain 
what  one  wants :  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  lend  added  spice  to  the  pursuit. 
When  a  volume  is  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  indulgence,  how  precious 
the  book  becomes. 

Those  who  make  a  hobby  of  collecting 
and  preserving  anything  that  is  curious 
and  interesting  are  worthy  of  praise.  The 
desire  to  collect  begins  when,  as  children, 
we  hoard  buttons,  beads,  or  marbles,  and 
as  children  of  a  larger  growth  wo  collect 
picture  postcards  or  postage  stamps.  "We 
have  collectors  of  book  plates,  china,  quaint 
furniture,  church  tokens,  engravings,  anti- 
quities, pictures,  clocks,  guns,  swords, 
antique  silver,  old  keys,  miniature  por- 
traits, violins,  and  curios  of  every  kind. 
The  collector  of  books  is,  we  think,  the 
2C 
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prince  of  all  collectors.  His  work  is  a 
work  which  never  can  be  completed,  his 
collection  can  never  be  perfected :  and 
the  delights  of  collecting  books  can  be 
indulged  in  by  almost  anyone. 

Some  book  hunters  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  the  collection  of  books  of  a  special 
class.  The  "first  edition"  enthusiast  is 
well  known.  No  other  edition  of  an 
author's  works  is  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  hobby  rider's  library.  He 
knows  every  detail  as  to  date,  illustra- 
tions, number  of  pages,  and  size  of  an 
"  editio  princeps."  His  keenest  joy  is  to 
hunt  in  out-of-the-way  and  unlikely  places 
and  pick  up  for  pence  the  volumes  he 
knows  are  worth  pounds.  Privately 
printed  books  are  collected  by  some. 
When  the  author's  name  is  inscribed  on 
the  book,  the  owner  has  a  twofold  reason 
for  congratulation. 

A  customer  I  know  has  managed  to 
collect  over  five  hundred  volumes  on  the 
subject  of  angling.  He  has  three  times 
that  number  to  hunt  up  before  he  is  the 
happy  owner  of  every  work  on  the  subject 
published.  One  would  think  that  books 
on  arithmetic  would  not  hold  supreme 
sway  over  a  collector's  ambition,  but  I 
remember  an  old  gentleman  who,  every 
time  he  came  to  the  shop,  asked  if  I  had 
anything  new  in  his  line,  and  his  line  was 
always  "arithmetic."  Locally  printed 
books  are  also  much  prized.     One  man 
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may  have  Dundee  on  his  brain,  another 
Birmingham,  or  York,  or  Kirkcaldy,  and 
be  ever  on  the  hunt  for  books  printed  or 
published  in  his  favoured  town. 

I  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  perpetu- 
ally looking  out  for  poets.  He  would  not 
look  at  such  common  poets  as  Longfellow, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  or  Byron.  Poets 
who  are  found  "in  every  gentleman's 
library  "  were  absent  from  my  friend  the 
poet  hunter's  shelves.  There  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  a  minor  poet  who  did  not 
find  an  honoured  resting-place  in  his  col- 
lection. One  might  look  in  vain  in  books 
on  English  Literature  for  the  names  of 
the  poets  whose  productions  he  prized. 
The  very  fact  of  their  having  been  for- 
gotten, and  overshadowed  by  the  popular 
authors,  gave  them  in  his  eyes  a  unique 
value  and  importance. 

The  collector  of  works  on  occult  science 
is  usually  one  who  himself  believes  in 
spiritualism.  Some  collectors  do  not  read 
the  books  they  gather  together  with  so 
much  labour,  but  the  pryer  into  the 
hidden  things  of  the  past  and  future  is 
a  student  who  eagerly  reads  everything 
he  can  get  treating  on  the  wonders  and 
mysteries  that  lie  behind  the  sheath  of 
this  flesh.  A  believer  in  spiritualism  is 
slow  to  speak,  on  subjects  so  dear  to  his 
inner  self,  to  an  unbeliever ;  but  if  he  sees 
that  one  approaches  the  unknown  with  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  sympathy,  he  will 
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confide  in  you,  and  give  you  a  glimpse 
into  a  region  strange  and  weird  and 
wonderful ;  where,  amidst  much  that  is 
vague  and  delusive,  one  sees  and  hears 
things  which  no  man  can  explain. 

A  well-known  Edinburgh  bookseller  has 
been  for  many  years  collecting  books  on 
hymnology.  He  is  now  recognised  as  an 
authority  on  this  most  interesting  and 
important  subject. 

A  bookseller  in  Peterhead  has  a  splen- 
did collection  of  old  ballad  literature,  and 
has  gathered  together  a  unique  and  valu- 
able collection  of  editions  of  the  Psalter. 

The  "duodecimo"  collector  is  he  who 
buys  only  the  smallest  editions.  Many  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  were  issued 
in  the  choicest  of  daintily-bound  vellum 
volumes.  Old  French  and  Italian  works, 
with  quaint  illustrations  and  charming 
bindings,  are  to  be  found  in  tiny  editions. 
In  English  we  have  Pickering's  diamond 
classics,  and  the  reprints  of  Dove,  Con- 
stable, and  others.  The  love  for  "  wee  " 
books  has  gained  fresh  impetus  by  the 
issue  of  popular  works  printed  on  India 
paper,  and  such  editions  as  The  "World's 
Classics,  The  Century  Library,  The  Temple 
Classics,  minister  to  the  taste  for  minia- 
ture libraries. 

The  usual  crown  8vo  book  is,  however, 
the  favourite  size  of  volume,  the  large, 
cumbersome  folio  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
later  periods   having  almost  become  ex- 
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tinct.  Books  are  seldom  published  in 
folio  now,  unless  they  contain  illustra- 
tions which  require  special  size.  The 
ancient  folio  volumes  of  sermons  bound 
in  everlasting  leather  are  becoming  rarer, 
in  libraries  as  well  as  in  book  shops,  but 
their  rarity  seldom  increases  their  value. 

The  interest  connected  with  books  is  so 
many-sided  that  it  appeals  to  well  nigh 
every  class  of  men.  There  are  collectors 
of  nearly  as  many  varieties  as  there  are 
types  of  humanity.  Chess  and  golf  have 
each  their  devotees,  who  collect  every 
book  they  can  find  on  their  favourite 
pastime.  Golf  has  its  crack  players,  but 
it  also  has  its  poets ;  as  for  chess  and 
draughts,  there  exists  quite  a  library  of 
books  on  the  art  of  playing  these  games, 
and  of  printed  records  of  the  many  battles 
fought  by  past  masters  on  the  board. 

The  gentle  art  of  book  hunting  is  an 
art  well  worth  learning.  Some  say  that 
the  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  angler  is  not 
so  much  the  joy  of  catching  fish,  as  the 
delight  of  wandering  amidst  lovely  scenery, 
and  breathing  the  fresh  ozone  of  the  coun- 
try. Is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  book 
hunter  finds  his  sweetest  happiness  while 
looking  for  the  books  he  desires,  even 
though  he  never  finds  them'? 


VIII. 

UNDER  THE  HAMMER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  a 
large  city  is  the  interior  of  the  premises 
where  the  auctioneer's  hammer  holds 
sway.  Drawn  to  one  of  the  rooms  hy 
the  clear  voice  of  the  salesman,  and  the 
tap  !  tap  ! !  of  the  hammer,  one  finds  that 
a  sale  of  a  very  special  kind  is  in  progress. 
There  is  a  pungent  smell  of  spirits  in  the 
room,  and  an  array  of  bottles  behind  the 
rostrum,  which  show  that  wines,  whiskies 
and  brandies  are  being  disposed  of. 

Little  glasses  are  being  handed  round, 
containing  samples  of  the  lot  to  be  sold, 
and  quite  an  air  of  festive  enjoyment  is 
in  the  place.  The  company  assembled 
seem  to  be  of  a  comfortable  well-to-do 
class ;  indeed,  judging  from  the  gloss  on 
their  hats,  their  finger  rings  and  watch 
chains,  there  may  be  millionaires  amongst 
them.  Clarets,  burgundies,  ports,  cham- 
pagnes and  rare  old  whiskies  arc  disposed 
of  at  so  much  per  dozen,  and  as  sample 
bottles  of  each  new  blend  is  opened,  eager 
hands  are  held  out  to  the  attendants  for  a 
taste.  00 
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How  some  of  the  worthies  manage  to 
sample,  say,  a  dozen  varieties,  including 
some  rare  vintage  of  Burgundy,  a  Talisker 
blend  of  whisky,  and  a  Benedictine  or 
Chartreuse  liqueur,  without  ill  effects 
seems  wonderful.  The  real  buyers  evid- 
ently know  the  blends  and  qualities  of 
the  goods,  for  they  scarcely  taste  them, 
and  those  who  sample  must  give  a  bid 
now  and  again  to  keep  up  appearances. 

A  sale  of  books  may  be  going  on  in 
another  saloon  at  the  same  time  as  the 
wines  are  being  sold.  Here  the  atmo- 
sphere, instead  of  being  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  wines,  has  the  musty  odour 
of  ancient  leather.  The  devotees  who 
have  come  to  the  literary  shrine  are  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus 
in  the  adjoining  room.  The  book  lovers 
may  not  have  the  well-fed  jovial  form  of 
the  epicures,  but  they  show  more  variety 
of  individuality.  At  a  book  sale  some 
quaint  and  interesting  characters  are  to 
be  met.  Retired  shopkeepers  troubled 
with  the  book-accumulating  hobby,  book- 
sellers,— young,  middle-aged,  and  anti- 
quated,— divinity  students,  poets,  literary 
men,  elbow  each  other,  all  drawn,  as  moths 
to  a  candle,  to  the  silent  casquets  of  men's 
brains  called  books. 

There  is  an  odd,  old-world  individual 
who  never  misses  a  book  sale.  He  knows 
everybody,  speaks  to  everybody,  shakes 
hands  with  everybody,  cracks  puns  and 
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jokes  with  everybody,  and  offers  every- 
body a  pinch  of  snuff.  Literary  people 
are,  as  a  rule,  undemonstrative,  and  are 
not  over-robust  in  appearance ;  but  this 
little  man  is  as  unlike  the  ideal  book  sale 
haunter  as  Princes  Street  is  unlike  the 
Canongate.  He  has  a  round,  ruddy,  moon 
face,  graced  with  an  everlastingly  good- 
natured  smile,  and  is  attired  in  a  rough 
suit  of  light  tweeds. 

Another  character  attends  every  book 
sale,  but  never  buys  a  book  or  makes  a 
bid.  He  takes  an  intense  interest  in  all 
that  is  going  on,  knows  a  bargain,  and 
sarcastically  congratulates  the  fortunate 
dealer  who  secures  a  book  under  its  value. 
He  interrupts  the  auctioneer  at  all  times 
with  audible  remarks,  and  constantly  mixes 
himself  up  with  matters  with  which  he  has 
no  personal  interest. 

The  man  who  detects  imperfections  in 
books  is  also  sure  to  be  present.  He 
waits  until  a  valuable  work  is  offered  for 
sale,  and  just  as  the  auctioneer  raises  the 
hammer,  he  points  out,  with  a  peculiarly 
rasping  voice,  that  a  certain  plate  is  foxed, 
or  that  the  book  is  faulty.  Another 
worthy  has  an  original  way  of  making 
a  bid.  He  just  opens  and  shuts  his 
mouth  by  way  of  assent.  Many  and 
varied  are  the  devices  resorted  to  by 
'cute  dealers  to  keep  their  brothers  in 
the  trade  from  thinking  they  are  bidding. 
A  wink  of  the  eye,  a  facile  twitch,   a 
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movement  of  a  finger,  are  enough  for  the 
auctioneer. 

Long  practice  makes  a  man  as  sharp  as 
a  needle  in  detecting  a  bargain,  and  often 
men  with  very  little  real  literary  taste  or 
culture  make  most  successful  booksellers. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  a  bookseller  to 
know  very  much  about  the  literary  merits 
of  the  books  he  sells.  He  may  never  have 
read  a  line  of  Buskin,  and  yet  be  able  to 
tell  the  money  value  of  every  edition  of 
his  works.  Charles  Dickens,  the  immortal 
story-teller,  may  be  to  him  only  Charles 
Dickens,  the  author  of  certain  books,  the 
early  editions  of  which  bring  princely 
prices.  A  bookseller  of  this  type,  who 
has  no  love  or  taste  for  literature,  is  like 
a  man  who  buys  and  sells  houses  and  cares 
nothing  for  the  living  men  and  women 
who  inhabit  them.  The  binding,  the 
illustrations,  the  date,  the  mechanical 
peculiarities,  and  the  commercial  value  of 
the  books  are  the  only  things  that  interest 
him ;  he  knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing 
for  the  immortal  soul  which  lives  and 
breathes  in  the  pages  of  the  book  he 
handles  so  lightly. 

Clergymen,  from  the  nature  of  their 
profession,  are  attracted  by  books,  and 
at  every  book  sale  one  or  two  parsons  are 
usually  present.  One  day  a  well-fed, 
happy -faced,  mild-looking  ,reverend  gentle- 
man entered  the  saleroom,  and,  taking  a 
seat,  looked  around  with  much  interest. 
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He  was  evidently  a  country  clergyman, 
and  had  been  drawn  to  the  sale  more  from 
curiosity  than  from  any  intention  of  pur- 
chasing. He  was  one  of  those  old-world 
men  who  have  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the 
value  of  books.  He  had  a  great  love  for  the 
Puritan  divines,  and  held  such  worthies  as 
Owen,  Baxter,  and  Boston  in  high  esteem. 

The  books  being  sold  were  theological, 
and  he  felt  amazed  when  he  saw  some  of 
his  favourite  authors  being  sold  at  what 
seemed  to  him  ridiculously  low  prices. 
He  got  quite  excited  and  began  to  bid. 
A  huge  folio  set  of  Tillotson's  Works  was 
knocked  down  at  his  bid,  and  he  had  the 
volumes  placed  on  a  seat  beside  him. 
Next,  Boston's  "Body  of  Divinity,"  in 
three  volumes,  was  purchased,  and  placed 
on  top  of  Tillotson.  By  the  time  a  set  of 
twenty  octavo  volumes  of  reprints  of  old 
divines  was  added  to  his  store,  he  had  got 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  became 
an  eager  and  reckless  bidder.  He  would 
not  let  a  bargain  pass  him,  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  sale,  he  had  come  to  his 
senses,  and  stood  beside  a  great  pile  of 
books  with  his  account  in  his  hand  and  an 
empty  purse,  he  looked  very  unlike  the 
trim,  jolly  parson  who  had  entered  that 
room  two  hours  before. 

Now  and  again  a  lady  appears  at  a 
book  sale,  but  she  is  shy  and  seldom  bids. 
The  presence  of  so  many  men  with  their 
hats  on  seems  to  subdue  her. 
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As  the  auctioneer  sells  each  lot  he  calls 
out  the  number  and  names  the  book  ;  now 
and  again  he  comes  across  a  word  which 
he  evidently  cannot  pronounce,  when  he 
quietly  overcomes  the  ditliculty  by  nam- 
ing the  number  only.  Some  auctioneers 
are  quite  proud  of  their  French  pronun- 
ciation, but  they  stick  at  the  German. 

At  a  book  sale  one  day  a  Bible  was  put 
up,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  was  not 
over  10s.  There  must  have  been  a  his- 
tory connected  with  that  Bible,  for  there 
were  two  ladies  present,  each  desiring 
very  much  to  become  its  possessor.  The 
bids  began  at  a  few  shillings  and  went 
gradually  up  to  £10.  There  were  only 
the  two  competitors.  From  the  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  the  two  ladies,  it  was 
evident  that  there  would  be  a  bitter 
struggle  for  the  precious  volume,  but  the 
spectators  were  not  prepared  for  such  a 
strange  exhibition  of  personal  spite  or 
determination  as  that  which  followed. 
To  the  amazement  of  the  auctioneer,  as 
well  as  audience,  the  price  went  quickly 
up  to  £100,  but  neither  lady  would  yield  ; 
and  at  last,  the  bids  being  slower  and 
more  reluctantly  given,  the  Bible  was 
knocked  down  to  one  of  the  ladies  for 
■£200.  Who  could  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  those  women,  or  know  what  was 
the  secret  family  skeleton  which  prompted 
such  seeming  foolishness  1 

At  the  end  of  each  day's  sale  there  is 
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usually  a  large  quantity  of  books  sold  in 
lots.  These  are  not  considered  sufficiently 
valuable  for  separate  cataloguing,  but 
sometimes  prizes  are  to  be  picked  up 
amongst  them.  A  sixteenth  century  book 
on  old  lace  was  purchased  in  1893 
amongst  one  of  these  lots  for  6s,  and 
afterwards  sold  to  Mr  Quaritch  of  London 
for  £36. 

At  a  book  sale,  a  youth  who  was  clever 
with  his  pen  bought  for  a  shilling  a  small 
lot,  amongst  which  was  a  volume  on  the 
plough,  published  in  1785.  On  the  fly- 
leaf he  wrote  an  exact  facsimile  of  the 
autograph  of  Robert  Burns,  poet,  and 
sold  the  book  to  a  bookseller  for  one 
pound.  The  volume  appeared  later  in 
the  dealer's  catalogue  as  a  Burns  relic, 
price  £10.  Where  is  the  precious  rarity 
now  1 

In  these  job  lots  the  mixture  is  some- 
times very  curious.  In  one  lot  I  bought 
a  little  work  called  "  White  on  Baking " 
along  with  another  volume  entitled 
"  Bread  from  Heaven."  A  novel,  such  as 
"Jack  Sheppard,"  may  be  tied  up  with 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress  "  or  the  "Anxious 
Enquirer."  Sometimes  one  finds  a  collec- 
tion of  penny  novelettes  along  with  a  lot 
of  Spurgeon's  Sermons,  and  yellow-backed 
novels  side  by  side  with  black-coated 
books  on  theology. 

When  looking  over  a  sale  catalogue 
one  wonders  if  all  the  books  contained  in 
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it  will  find  purchasers — the  variety  is  so 
infinite,  and  some  of  the  books  seem  so 
worthless.  Yet  at  every  book  sale  every 
book  finds  some  one  waiting  to  buy  it. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  sales  is 
that  every  one  who  buys  a  book  congratu- 
lates himself  on  the  fact  that  he  has  got  a 
bargain.  I  do  not  refer  to  booksellers — 
they  never  buy  unless  they  get  bargains ; 
but  I  mean  the  general  public.  A  man 
never  owns  that  he  has  paid  too  high  for 
a  book — it  would  be  casting  a  slur  on  his 
judgment — but  whatever  the  price  may 
have  been,  he  shows  his  treasure  to  his 
friends,  and  boasts  how  cheap  he  got  it. 

An  hour  or  two  spent  in  an  auction 
saloon  is  time  well  spent.  There  lies  an 
interest  in  everything  that  is  being  sold, 
whether  the  goods  be  cigars,  whiskies, 
pictures,  furniture,  antiquities,  or  books, 
and  the  student  of  mankind  can  find  no 
better  field  wherein  to  follow  his  favourite 
hobby. 


IX. 

THE  IDEAL  BOOKSELLER. 

If  one's  environment  and  daily  occupa- 
tion have  an  influence  on  one's  character, 
the  man  who  buys  and  sells  books  should 
in  the  nature  of  things  reflect  in  his  life 
the  atmosphere  of  the  world  of  literature 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Meeting  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
in  search  for  diverse  varieties  of  books,  he 
must  needs  be  a  many-sided  man,  able  to 
converse  on  every  topic  that  turns  up, 
from  the  choice  of  a  picture  book  for  a 
little  child  to  recommending  a  volume  of 
sermons  to  a  budding  divine. 

A  bookseller  is  the  custodian  and  dis- 
penser of  that  which  is  more  precious 
than  silver  or  gold.  The  food  he  distri- 
butes goes  not  to  the  building  up  of  men's 
bodies,  but  provides  for  the  nurture  of  the 
mind  and  the  formation  of  the  immortal 
soul.  The  commodities  sold  by  other 
merchants  serve  but  for  the  needs  of  this 
changing  life,  but  undying  thoughts  in 
great  books  are  for  all  etcrnitj^.  What 
kind  of  a  man,  then,  should  he  be  whose 
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daily  business  life  is  passed  in  buying  and 
selling  such  treasures  1 

The  ideal  bookseller  requires  to  be  a 
sort  of  all-round  man,  not  too  much  de- 
voted to  any  one  fad  or  science,  but  pos- 
sessed of  a  knowledge  and  love  of  all. 
He  must  not  be  too  great  a  lover  of  books, 
else  he  would  buy,  but  never  sell.  A 
man  of  a  strong  theological  cast  of  mind, 
who  was  a  "  stickit  minister,"  once 
started  as  a  bookseller.  He  filled  his  shop 
with  tomes  of  ancient  theology  and  vol- 
umes of  leather-bound  sermons,  and  sat 
down  to  wait  for  customers.  He  was  for 
a  while  quite  happy,  reading  instead  of 
selling  his  stock.  He  was  annoyed  by 
people  coming  into  his  shop,  asking  for 
such  books  as  "  Maria  Monk,"  "The 
Imperial  Dream  Book,"  "  The  Com- 
plete Letter  Writer,"  "Lady  Lovesick's 
Choice,"  or  "Buffalo  Bill's  Life,"  and 
when  he  politely  recommended  "Blair's 
Sermons "  or  "  Angel  James'  Guide  to 
Immortality,"  his  would-be  customers 
smiled  and  walked  away.  He  was  a 
failure  as  a  bookseller. 

A  bookseller,  who  was  far  from  being 
"  ideal,"  named  Don  Vincente,  had  a  shop 
in  Barcelona  fifty  years  ago.  His  love  for 
books  became  madness  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  terrible  kind.  When  he 
sold  a  rare  manuscript  or  book,  he  fol- 
lowed his  customer  and  secretly  stabbed 
him   to   death.      He   never   took   money 
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from  his  victims,  but  murdered  them  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  regaining  the  books 
he  had  so  recently  sold. 

I  knew  a  bookseller  who  was  always 
very  despondent,  and,  indeed,  almost 
cried  whenever  he  had  sold  a  rare  book. 
I  have  known  him  take  a  volume  which 
he  prized  home,  and  sleep  with  it  under 
his  pillow.  His,  however,  was  a  gentle  and 
harmless  bibliomania  compared  to  the  hor- 
rible madness  of  the  Spanish  bookseller. 

A  bookseller  may  write  poetry,  but  a 
poet  whose  soul  is  given  up  wholly  to  the 
muse  makes  a  poor  bookseller.  Imagine 
the  poet  bookseller  at  his  desk  writing 
"Verses  to  Her  I  Love,"  or  "A  Sonnet  to 
the  Moon,"  interrupted  by  a  boy  asking 
for  "Deadwood  Dick,  the  Daring  Detec- 
tive's "  latest ;  or  conceive  him  having  to 
descend  from  the  lofty  heights  of  Parnas- 
sus to  sell  a  twopenny  bundle  of  old 
magazines.  Alas  for  the  unfortunate 
poet  who  must  needs  earn  his  livelihood 
by  selling  books.  Think  of  a  genius 
when  the  poetic  frenzy  comes  over  him, 
when  the  spirits  of  Shakespeare  and  Burns 
inspire  him  to  walk  about  his  shop,  recit- 
ing aloud  his  poems  to  an  unsympathetic 
customer,  who  asks  not  for  poetry  but  for 
a  second-hand  copy  of  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations." 

Robert  Nichol,  the  Scottish  poet,  who 
died  before  he  was  thirty,  tried  book- 
selling, but  was  a  failure.     Indeed,  if  he 
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had  succeeded  as  a  bookseller,  he  would 
have  had  to  kill  the  poet,  and  change  his 
nature.  He  was  a  lover  of  books  and  of 
literature,  but  it  needs  more  than  that  to 
succeed  as  a  bookseller.  One  must  of 
necessity  bo  a  lover  of  hard  cash  as  well. 
Think  of  the  young  poet  Robert  Nichol 
in  his  book  shop  in  Perth.  He  had  a 
lending  library,  and  we  may  be  sure  it 
contained  copies  of  the  poets  which  no  one 
asked  for.  Is  there  not  something  path- 
etic in  the  thought  of  the  writer  of  im- 
mortal poems  being  engaged  day  by  day 
selling  newspapers  or  weekly  London 
journals,  dealing  out  pennyworths  of 
trashy  literature  or  lending  novels  at  a 
penny  a  night  1 

In  "Tho  Scots'  Magazine,"  1803,  just  a 
century  ago,  a  letter  appears  on  the 
"Edinburgh  Booksellers."  The  writer 
had  tried  half-a-dozen  shops  for  a  new 
book  but  failed  to  obtain  it,  and  accused 
the  booksellers  of  neglect  of  their  busi- 
ness. The  same  complaint  has  been  made 
in  the  present  day  time  after  time. 

Too  much  is  expected  from  provincial 
booksellers.  A  tradesman's  first  duty  is 
to  make  his  business  pay,  and  if  ho  fills 
his  shop  with  books  which  are  not  wanted 
on  the  chance  of  some  odd  customer 
appearing  he  might  soon  be  bankrupt. 

At  the  same  time  an  intelligent  dealer 
should  have  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  the 
books  which  sell,  and  stock  accordingly. 
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There  is  only  one  way  by  which  a  really 
good  book  shop  could  be  established  in 
every  provincial  town  of,  say,  over  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  way  would 
be  to  endow  or  subsidise  the  small  book- 
seller, so  as  to  enable  him  to  sell  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  shops  in  the  cities. 

Publishers  give  the  best  terms  to  large 
buyers,  and  this  has  the  effect  of  central- 
ising the  trade. 

One  would  like  to  see  a  model  book 
shop  and  an  ideal  bookseller  in  every 
town,  but  the  tendency  is  all  the  other 
way.  How  can  the  little  man,  who  re- 
quires maybe  only  two  copies  of  a  six 
shilling  book,  and  has  to  pay  4s  2d  a 
copy,  compete  with  his  giant  competitor, 
who  can  purchase,  say,  twenty -five  or  fifty 
copies  at  3s  6d  or  3s  a  copy  ? 

The  second-hand  bookseller  has  the  best 
chance,  but  even  he  must  migrate  to  the 
central  city,  if  he  is  ambitious  of  doing  a 
large  trade. 

The  few  who  made  fortunes  by  book- 
selling are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
many  who  make  no  more  than  a  modest 
livelihood.  The  happiest  men  in  the 
business  are  not  the  wealthiest,  but  the 
most  contented,  the  men  who  love  their 
occupation,  who  look  on  it  as  a  high  privi- 
lege to  buy  and  sell  books.  Every  day  to 
such  men  brings  new  pleasures.  Arrang- 
ing books  on  the  shelves,  dusting  books, 
buying  books,   selling  books,  and   being 
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daily  filled  with  a  deeper  love  for  these 
silent  companions  of  their  labours.  The 
pleasure  of  tasting  the  contents  of  a  book 
is  very  sweet  to  the  bookseller  of  a  liter- 
ary mind.  He  reads  a  bit  here,  another 
bit  there,  and  thus  he  lives  a  high  ideal 
life  in  the  midst  of  what  some  may  think 
very  commonplace  surroundings. 


X. 

SHADES  OF  THE  OLD  BOOK- 
SELLERS. 

In  works  of  fiction  the  second-hand  book- 
seller is  a  curious  compound  of  imagina- 
tion and  reality.  He  is  invariably  an  old 
man  of  a  morose,  unsociable  temperament. 
He  is  of  a  sceptical  disposition ;  last 
century  he  quoted  frem  Voltaire,  Hume, 
and  Tom  Paine,  and  nowadays  he  studies 
the  higher  critics.  He  is  miserly, 
greedy,  shabby,  and  utterly  callous  as  to 
the  world's  opinions.  He  is  usually  a 
widower  ;  his  charmingly  lovely  daughter 
and  a  black  cat  are  the  companions  of 
his  solitude.  One  of  his  customers  is  a 
wealthy  young  man,  the  son  of  a  duke, 
one  of  those  extraordinary  youths  of 
fiction  who  "  pulled  stroke  in  his  Univer- 
sity race,"  or  was  "one  of  a  select  eleven 
at  cricket  in  St  Somebody's  College." 
The  bookseller's  daughter  is  by  nature  far 
above  her  station,  and  to  her  the  duke's 
son  makes  ardent  love  whilst  picking  up 
in  her  father's  shop  "many  a  quaint  and 
curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore."  He 
purchases  most  expensive  books  from  the 
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old  man,  tossing  down  hundred  pound 
notes  as  if  they  were  bits  of  wastepaper. 
The  story  finishes  with  wedding  bells,  and 
the  old  bookseller's  daughter  becomes  a 
duchess. 

I  once  knew  an  old  bookseller  in  the 
flesh  who  allowed  his  greed  for  books  and 
money  to  over-rule  all  other  interests  in 
his  life.  He  quarrelled  with  and  parted 
from  every  member  of  his  family.  In  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  the  books  which 
overflowed  from  his  shop  were  stored. 
Every  spare  corner  was  packed  with 
musty,  dusty  tomes.  Double  rows  of 
book  shelves  were  erected  across  the 
rooms.  He  had  reserved  a  space  by  the 
kitchen  fire  in  which  he  lived,  moved,  and 
had  his  being,  in  which  he  cooked  his 
food,  ate,  and  slept.  To  get  to  this  inner 
sanctuary  one  had  to  grope  one's  way 
through  a  lane  of  book-laden  shelves. 
The  dust  was  left  to  accumulate  every- 
where undisturbed.  The  solitary  old 
man  lived  in  penury,  discomfort,  and 
misery,  surrounded  by  books  the  value 
of  which  would  have  supplied  him  with 
every  comfort  in  his  old  age.  His  days 
might  have  been  made  bright,  and  his 
declining  years  joyous  by  the  companion- 
ship and  sympathies  of  loved  ones  and 
friends,  but  from  these  he  had  cut  him- 
self off,  and  ho  died  alone,  unwatched  by 
friends  and  unattended  by  human  hands. 
He  was  found  dead  seated  in  his  shabby 
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old  armchair,  with  books,  discomfort,  and 
dust  around  him.  Well  might  we  pray, 
"From  a  lonely  and  unregretted  death, 
Good  Lord  deliver  us." 

I  was  at  one  time  employed  by  a 
second-hand  dealer  in  books  who  was 
the  most  miserly,  miserable,  and  suspi- 
cious man  I  ever  came  in  close  contact 
with.  He  dined  every  day  in  the  back 
shop  on  rice  and  milk ;  one  New  Year's 
morning  he  presented  me  with  an  orange, 
which  was  the  only  gift  I  ever  received 
from  him.  When  I  had  been  with  him 
some  time,  I  ventured  to  ask  for  an  in- 
crease in  my  salary,  expecting  at  least  5s, 
but  after  many  objections  he  added  six- 
pence per  week  to  my  by  no  means 
princely  income. 

Booksellers  of  the  olden  days  have 
been  possessed  with  literary  ambitions. 
Samuel  Richardson,  author  of  "Pamela, 
or  Virtue  Rewarded,"  the  father  of  our 
English  novelists,  was  a  bookseller.  Dr 
Johnson,  the  ponderous  and  prosy  lexico- 
grapher and  essayist,  was  a  bookseller's 
son ;  and  many  have  been  the  retailers 
and  publishers  of  books  who  have  given 
to  the  world  memoirs  of  their  lives,  auto- 
biographies, and  confessions. 

One  of  the  earliest  booksellers  whose 
memory  has  survived  was  Jacob  Tonson 
(1656),  son  of  a  barber-surgeon.  He  com- 
menced business  with  £100,  died  in  his 
eightieth   year   worth   ,£fc>0,000.      About 
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two  hundred  years  later  William  Cham- 
bers published  his  memoirs,  from  which  it 
appears  he  began  business  with  5s  in 
1819.  He  died  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of  his  early 
days. 

If  Jacob  Tonson  and  William  Chambers 
are  average  representatives  of  the  trade, 
then  let  all  poor  men  make  their  sons 
booksellers,  for  the  leading  facts  in  these 
two  worthy  men's  lives  are  alike.  They 
began  life  poor,  lived  far  beyond  the 
alloted  span  of  years  in  the  sheath  of  this 
flesh,  and  died  wealthy. 

When  an  apprentice,  I  was  presented 
by  my  employers  with  a  copy  of  "Self- 
Help,"  by  Samuel  Smiles.  In  this  most 
popular  of  biographical  books,  the  author 
tells  the  story  of  the  lives  and  struggles 
of  a  wonderful  collection  of  men  who 
have  succeeded  in  piling  up  for  them- 
selves nice  heaps  of  gold  before  they 
"shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  the 
youth  who  reads  the  book  is  told  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  Not  a  word  is  said  by 
Samuel  of  the  thousands  who  fail.  The 
man  who  makes  money,  keeps  money, 
and  dies  clutching  his  money,  is  the  ideal 
man,  the  perfect  example.  "  Man's  chief 
end  in  life  " — according  to  the  philosophy 
of  Smiles  and  other  writers  of  books  for 
young  men — "is  to  get  as  much  money 
as  one  possibly  can." 

The  lives  of   the   best   and   most   un 
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selfish  of  men  and  women  are  seldom 
written,  simply  because  they  are  not 
vulgarised  by  the  glitter  of  gold,  and 
because  they  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  self- 
helper,  failures.  Think  what  a  poor  show 
the  life  of  Jesus,  who  was  poor  and  self- 
denying  all  His  days,  would  make  when 
compared  with  the  life  and  experiences  of 
a  self-made  millionaire. 

Of  the  many  booksellers  who  have 
lived,  and  sold  books,  and  died  in  the 
shadowy  past,  one  can  meet  with  the 
shades  of  those  only  who  have  by  their 
originality,  or  success,  made  some  little 
stir  in  the  world.  Jacob  Tonson  made 
most  of  his  money  by  publishing,  not  sell- 
ing books.  He  was  Dryden's  publisher, 
and  had  a  share  in  the  early  editions  of 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  His  shop  was 
in  Gray's  Inn  Gate,  under  tho  sign  "  The 
Shakspere's  Head."  Tonson  was  in  1700 
the  founder  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club.  In 
1703  he  built  a  room  at  Barn  Elms, 
Barnes,  for  the  use  of  the  club.  This 
room  was  adorned  with  portraits  of  mem- 
bers, painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  on 
canvas  of  a  special  size,  36  inches  by  28 
inches,  which  has  always  since  been  called 
"  Kit  Cat "  size.  Jacob  Tonson,  with  his 
nephew,  was  connected  as  publisher  with 
Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steel,  and  other 
writers  of  the  essayist  school. 

An  honourable  place  as  a  bookseller 
and  philanthropist  is  occupied  by  Thomas 
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Guy,  born  in  1644,  founder  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  The  Bible  was  the  foundation 
of  Guy's  fortune.  Not  as  a  reader  of  the 
sacred  pages,  nor  as  a  preacher  of  its 
truths,  nor  as  a  commentator,  but  as  a 
publisher  and  distributor  of  cheap  well- 
printed  editions  of  the  Bible  did  the 
worthy  bookseller  make  money. 

At  that  time  English  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  badly  and  inaccurately 
printed  on  cheap  paper.  The  best  edi- 
tions were  issued  in  Holland  and  imported 
to  this  country  for  sale.  Thomas  Guy 
obtained  from  the  University  of  Oxford 
an  assignment  of  their  privilege  of  print- 
ing the  Bible,  and  he  soon  established  a 
large  trade.  Later  in  life  he  made  profit- 
table  investments  in  South  Sea  Stock. 
The  "  South  Sea  Bubble,"  which  spelled 
ruin  to  so  many,  meant  fortune  to  the 
lucky  speculative  bookseller.  His  great 
benefaction  to  humanity  was  the  building 
and  endowing  of  Guy's  Hospital  at  a  cost 
of  £240,000.  He  died  in  1724,  eighty 
years  of  age. 

In  1705  was  published  a  curious  book 
entitled  "The  Life  and  Errors  of  John 
Dunton,  late  Citizen  of  London,  written 
by  himself  in  solitude ;  with  an  idea  of 
a  New  Life ;  wherein  is  shown  how  he'd 
think,  speak,  and  act,  might  he  live  over 
his  days  again."  The  author  was  a  book- 
seller, brother-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wesley,  father  of  the  founder  of  Method- 
2D 
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ism.  Dunton  was  a  man  of  many  ideas, 
some  mad,  some  sensible.  He  published 
"  The  Athenian  Gazette  "  as  early  as  1690, 
being  the  founder  of  magazine  and  news- 
paper literature.  In  his  old  age  he  got 
into  difficulties,  and  unlike  the  other 
worthies  whose  shades  have  appeared  to 
us,  he  died  in  poverty  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age. 

Many,  like  John  Dunton,  would  wish 
to  get  the  chance  of  living  a  new  life,  if 
they  could  but  roll  back  the  years  that 
have  gone,  and  live  them  over  again  ;  yet 
for  everyone,  be  he  young  or  old,  the  new 
life  is  waiting  with  the  rising  of  the  sun 
every  morning.  Fresh,  new,  glorious, 
hopeful,  victorious  and  happy  life,  could 
one  but  have  the  clearness  of  vision  to 
see  one's  possibilities. 

Printers,  publishers,  and  retailers  of 
literary  ware  were  formerly  all  included 
in  the  term  booksellers.  Nowadays  we 
have  many  sub-divisions  connected  with 
the  making  and  selling  of  books.  The 
work  of  the  author  of  a  book  and  of  the 
artist  who  illustrates  its  pages  may  be 
likened  to  the  spiritual  or  immortal  part 
of  a  man.  The  work  by  which  the  unseen 
idea  of  the  creator  of  a  book  becomes 
visible  to  all  men  is  like  the  building-up 
of  the  earthly  tenement  in  which  the  soul 
for  the  time  being  lives. 

The  paper  manufacturer,  the  printer, 
the  binder,  all  minister  to  the  publisher, 
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who  designs  the  form  in  which  a  new 
book  is  to  appear.  We  have  next  the 
wholesale  bookseller  distributing  to  the 
retailer,  and  lastly  the  public  ever  eager 
for  something  new.  There  are  also  the 
great  public  libraries,  and  the  smaller  cir- 
culating libraries,  where  books  are  not 
sold  but  are  lent  out  for  hire  to  those  who 
wish  to  read  but  cannot  purchase.  Lastly, 
we  have  the  second-hand  bookseller,  who 
deals  in  the  books  which  survive  the  wear 
and  tear,  after  they  have  been  cast  aside 
by  their  original  owners. 

Samuel  Richardson  (born  1G89)  was  a 
bookseller  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  an  author  of 
books  which  are  still  read  and  admired ; 
he  was  a  printer,  a  publisher,  and  during 
part  of  his  career  attended  behind  the 
counter.  His  father  meant  him  to  be  a 
parson,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
his  education,  so  Samuel  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer  instead.  When  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age  he  amused  himself  by 
writing  love  letters  for  the  girls  of  the 
Derbyshire  village  where  he  lived.  These 
early  literary  epistles,  no  doubt,  were  the 
foundations  on  which  he  built  his  letters 
in  "  Clarissa,"  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison," 
and  "Pamela." 

Fielding,  the  author  of  "Joseph 
Andrews,"  laughed  at  the  "  puny  Cockney 
bookseller  pouring  out  endless  volumes  of 
sentimental  twaddle,"  and  called  him  "  a 
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moll-coddle  and  a  milksop."  Kichardson 
retorted  by — "Had  he  not  known  Field- 
ing, lie  should  have  believed  the  author  of 
'Joseph  Andrews '  to  have  been  an  ostler." 
One  feels  that  it  is  a  degradation  of  litera- 
ture when  writers  descend  to  such  person- 
alities, and  one  is  glad  that  modern 
authors  as  a  rule  have  a  finer  sense  of 
delicacy  and  right  feeling  towards  each 
other.  Richardson  died  in  1761,  having 
lived  two  years  over  the  allotted  three 
score  and  ten. 

Mr  Thorpe,  a  London  bookseller,  pub- 
lished from  a  manuscript  he  had  dis- 
covered, in  1832,  a  little  book  entitled 
"The  Life  of  Mr  Thomas  Gent,  printer, 
of  York,  written  by  himself."  Gent  was 
born  in  1691,  and  died  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year  (1778). 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  paper  read 
entitled  "Whom  the  Gods  Love."  The 
subject  of  this  suggestively-named  essay 
was  the  poets  who  "died  young."  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  Kirke  White,  Chatterton, 
Burns,  all  were  loved  of  the  gods,  and 
passed  to  the  world  of  shades  in  their 
youth  or  early  manhood.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  booksellers  1 

William  Hutton,  bookseller,  of  Birming- 
ham, was  ninety-two  when  he  died ;  Ton- 
son,  Guy,  Dunton,  Richardson,  Gent, 
Bohn,  Black,  Chambers,  the  elite  of  book- 
sellers whose  shades  are  with  us,  lived 
every  one  of  them  for  over  seventy  years, 
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If  these  worthies  were  not  "loved  of  the 
gods,"  their  memories  are  honoured  by 
men.  Their  long,  useful,  and  fruitful 
lives  are  monuments  of  which  booksellers 
of  the  present  day  might  well  be  proud. 

William  Hutton  wrote  the  story  of  his 
life  from  memory  when  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  old.  This  book  has  gone 
through  four  editions,  the  latest  being 
published  by  Warne  &  Co.,  1872. 
Hutton's  early  life  was  very  hard.  When 
only  seven  years  of  age  he  had  to  work  in 
a  silk  mill,  rising  at  five  every  morning. 
In  1750,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  he  started  as  a  bookseller  in  Bir- 
mingham. Ho  was  very  frugal.  Five 
shillings  a  week  were  all  his  expenses  for 
food,  rent,  lodging,  washing.  The  "eter- 
nal female  "  had  not  at  this  period  entered 
into  his  life.  She  came  in  the  form  of 
Miss  Cock,  five  years  later.  In  a  year  he 
saved  twenty  pounds.  In  addition  to 
selling,  he  "hired  out  books."  This  was, 
in  1752,  one  of  the  earliest  circulating 
libraries  of  which  we  have  record  outside 
London. 

In  London  the  first  recorded  circulating 
library  was  in  the  Strand  (1740),  kept  by 
a  bookseller  named  "  Batho."  Our  pet 
Scotch  American  millionaire,  the  prince 
of  lending  library  promoters,  might  do 
worse  than  erect  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  shade  of  this  Batho 
(whose    Christian    name    I    have    failed 
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to  discover),  the  humble  originator  of 
a  great  idea. 

From  the  time  of  his  becoming  a  book- 
seller, William  Mutton's  life  is  a  record  of 
increasing  prosperity.  He  was  the  author 
of  "A  History  of  Birmingham"  (1781) 
and  other  antiquarian  works.  He  was  a 
good  specimen  of  that  most  delightful  of 
beings,  "  the  happy  old  man."  In  his  old 
age  he  wrote  "What  is  a  happy  life — 
suppose  a  man  can  at  fourscore  walk 
thirty  miles  a  day.  Suppose  him  by 
assiduity  and  temperance  to  have  ob- 
tained a  complete  independence,  that  he 
is  blessed  with  an  affectionate  son  and 
daughter — would  you  pronounce  this  a 
happy  man  1  That  man  is  myself. 
Though  my  morning  was  lowering,  my 
evening  is  sunshine." 

One  feels,  however,  that  in  Hutton's 
testimony  there  is  something  wanting. 
His  happiness  rested  on  his  physical 
well-being,  his  independence,  his  past 
careful  life,  and  his  children.  The  hap- 
piest man  would  be  he  who  could  submit 
to  the  loss  of  all  these  things,  and  still  be 
happy  having  as  the  foundation  and  source 
of  his  joy  of  heart  a  possession  of  which 
no  power  could  deprive  him. 

In  the  "Memoirs  of  James  Lackington  " 
(1791)  we  have  the  confessions  and  ex- 
periences of  one  of  the  most  self-satisfied 
of  scribbling  booksellers.  He  was  born  in 
174G,  and  died  in   1815.     When  fourteen 
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years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker. When  seventeen  he  was  con- 
verted to  Methodism,  but  after  a  while 
became  a  "backslider."  His  book  is 
padded  with  a  great  amount  of  badly- 
digested  discussions  on  and  diatribes 
against  "  Wesleyanism,"  but  more  serious 
blots  on  this  "Memoir,"  of  which  all 
booksellers  should  be  ashamed,  are  the 
vulgar  "original  humorous  stories  and 
droll  anecdotes  "  which  it  contains. 

In  177-4  Lackington  opened  a  shop  with 
a  stock  value  oft£5,  in  Fetherston  Street, 
St  Luke's,  London.  He  had  again  been 
converted,  and  borrowed  £5  from  the 
AVesleyan  Society.  The  story  of  Lack- 
ington's  life  is  a  story  of  progressive 
success.  He  sold  books  cheaper  than  his 
fellow  tradesmen,  and  built  up  a  very 
large  business.  He  again  quarrelled  with 
the  Methodists,  and  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  is 
bitterly  unjust  in  judging  those  who  had 
befriended  him  in  his  struggling  days. 
In  1804  Lackington  published  his  confes- 
sions, in  which  he  expresses  great  regret 
at  having  in  his  "Life"  cast  so  much 
ridicule  upon  the  Wesleyans.  In  his 
latter  years  he  became  a  lay  Methodist 
preacher.  He  made  amends  for  his  past 
by  building  and  endowing  several  Wes- 
leyan  chapels. 

Adam  Black,  founder  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing house,  was  in  his  early  days  em- 
ployed in  the  business  which  Lackington 
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originated  thirty  years  previously  with  a 
£5  note. 

In  1725,  in  Creech's  Land,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Luckinbooths,  facing  High 
Street,  Edinburgh,  Allan  Ramsay  estab- 
lished the  first  circulating  library  ever 
known  in  Scotland.  Ramsay  sold  his 
business  in  1752  to  Jamos  MacEwan, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  Alexander  Kin- 
caid,  who  died  in  1777  whilst  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh.  Smollett  was  a  fre- 
quenter of  this  shop.  In  1771  William 
Creech  entered  into  partnership  with  Kin- 
caid,  and  ho  conducted  the  business  for 
forty-four  years  afterwards  with  success. 
Thus  for  nearly  a  century  the  quaint  old 
book  shop  was  the  resort  of  the  literary 
public  of  Edinburgh — clergymen,  profes- 
sors, legal  and  other  notabilities.  William 
Creech  was  the  publisher  of  the  works  of 
Cullen,  Gregory,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Henry  MacKenzie,  Blair,  Beattie, 
Lord  Karnes,  and  others.  It  is,  however, 
as  the  friend  and  publisher  of  Burns  that 
the  memory  of  Creech  is  best  known.  Sir 
AValter  Scott  was  in  his  younger  days  a 
reader  in  the  library  established  by  Allan 
Ramsay. 

Alexander  Donaldson  was  an  Edin- 
burgh bookseller  who  helped  the  Scottish 
printing  industry  by  reprinting  popular 
London-published  books  in  Scotland.  The 
London  trade  tried  by  litigation  to  re- 
strain him,  but  failed,  the  law  of  copy- 
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right  not  being  then  so  clearly  defined  as 
it  is  now.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
James,  who  died  in  1840,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  fortune,  £240,000,  was 
bequeathed  to  found  the  magnificent 
hospital  which  bears  his  name. 

In  1758  was  published  in  Edinburgh 
"The  Autobiography  of  Peter  William- 
son." Peter,  when  a  boy  in  Aberdeen, 
was  kidnapped  and  carried  off  as  a  white 
slave  to  America.  He  passed  through 
many  perils  and  adventures,  and  at 
last  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  printer 
and  publisher.  He  established  in  the 
northern  metropolis  the  first  penny  post, 
thus  being  the  forerunner  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill.  He  published  in  1784  the  first 
Edinburgh  Directory.     He  died  in  1799. 

Thomas  Nelson,  founder  of  the  publish- 
ing firm,  was  born  at  Throsk,  near  Stir- 
ling, in  1780.  When  a  youth  of  twenty 
he  went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune ; 
after  various  vicissitudes  he  entered  the 
employment  of  a  Paternoster  Row  firm. 
Afterwards  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  and 
combined  the  publishing  of  cheap  editions 
of  standard  books  with  bookselling.  He 
died,  in  1861,  eighty  years  of  age. 

A  mighty  man  amongst  booksellers 
was  William  Blackwood,  founder  of  the 
"  Maga."  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1776.  In  1804  he  commenced  business 
as  a  second-hand  bookseller  at  64  South 
Bridge.      In    1816    he    removed    to   17 
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Princes  Street  and  became  a  publisher. 
In  1817  the  first  number  of  "Blackwood's 
Magazine"  appeared.  What  a  glorious 
host  of  names  of  men  of  genius  are  linked 
with  this  publication — Christopher  North, 
De  Quincey,  Aytoun,  Scott,  Lockhart, 
Hogg,  Moir,  and  others. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  of  the  shades 
of  the  old  booksellers  which  memory 
recalls  are  William  and  Robert  Chambers. 
William  was  born  in  1800  and  Robert  two 
years  later  in  the  hill-environed  Tweed- 
side  town  of  Peebles.  They  both  found 
their  way  to  Edinburgh  and  began 
separate  businesses  as  booksellers  in  a 
very  modest  way.  Robert  was  the  author 
of  "Traditions  of  Edinburgh"  (1823-4), 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  and  other 
works.  In  1832  the  two  brothers,  now 
united  in  business,  started  "  Chambers's 
Journal,"  and  from  this  time  forward 
their  success  was  assured.  William  was 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  in  1865,  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  restoration  of  St  Giles' 
Cathedral. 

As  one  glances  back  on  the  lives  of 
these  booksellers  of  bygone  days,  one  may 
see  that  few  of  the  worthies  who  have 
made  fortunes  have  done  so  simply  by 
buying  and  selling  books.  Fortunate 
publishing  of  books  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  their  success.  To  be  a  successful 
publisher  is  not  an  easy  matter.  One 
requires  to  possess  the  intuitive  knack, 
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which  is  almost  an  inspiration,  of  knowing 
what  the  public  want,  and  when  it  is 
wanted.  Few  speculations  pay  better 
than  the  publication  of  a  book  which 
sells,  and  yet  how  easily  money  is  lost  by 
printing  that  which  no  one  desires. 


In  writing  this  paper  I  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  a  little  work  entitled  "Sketches  of 
Booksellers  of  Other  Days,"  and  I  desire  to 
thank  the  author,  E.  Marston,  Esq.,  and  the 
publishers,  Messrs  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  & 
Co. ,  for  permission  to  use  the  information  con- 
tained in  that  book. 


XI. 

THE  TWOPENNY  BOX. 

A  rummage  in  the  twopenny  box  of  an 
old  book  stall  is  a  pleasure  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  To  bo  the  possessor 
of  a  library  of  rare  works,  and  "editions 
de  luxe,"  is  the  privilege  of  the  favoured 
few,  yet  the  many  may  drink  their  fill  at 
this  humble  well  of  learning,  and  spend 
but  little.  At  haphazard,  one  picks  up 
an  odd  volume  of  a  little  Bible,  bound  in 
old  calf,  with  an  exquisite  hand-tooled 
design  on  the  cover.  Though  the  cost  be 
only  twopence,  the  book  is,  to  look  on, 
"  a  thing  of  beauty." 

On  a  fly  leaf  is  a  written  family  record, 
from  which  one  learns  that  one  Alex. 
Gibson,  writer  in  Paisley,  was  married  in 
1767  to  Janet  Forrester,  and  that  they 
had  in  twelve  years  a  family  of  six  sons 
and  four  daughters.  How  came  this 
family  rolio  to  the  old  book  shop  ? 

Poetry  abounds  in  the  twopenny  box. 
Poets  do  not  love  to  blush  unseen,  they 
prefer  to  publish  their  songs  and  sonnets 
in  dainty  little  volumes.     The  number  of 
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poets  is  legion ;  they  blossom  forth  under 
poetic  pen  names  in  every  newspaper,  in 
the  corner  sacred  to  the  muses ;  they 
modestly  fill  up  little  blank  spaces  in 
every  magazine ;  and  if  the  poetic  fever 
lasts  long  enough  they  appear  in  artistic- 
ally got-up  volumes. 

Happy  is  the  poet  who  gets  some  liter- 
ary celebrity  to  introduce  him  to  the 
world,  or,  failing  a  literary  man,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  get  some  reverend  gentle- 
man to  stand  sponsor.  The  late  Kev. 
George  Gilfillan  was  an  adept  at  discover- 
ing poets.  In  Brechin  there  resides  a 
worthy  poet  lover,  Mr  D.  Edwards.  He 
has  published  sixteen  volumes  of  "Modern 
Scottish  Poets,"  and  has  written  a  brief 
memoir  and  appreciation  of  each  of  the 
sixteen  hundred  poets,  selections  from 
whose  writings  are  included  in  the  col- 
lection. 

It  is  the  correct  thing  for  a  poet  to 
have  his  or  her  portrait  as  a  frontispiece, 
and  a  list  of  subscribers  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  It  is  also  an  understood  formula 
for  a  poet  to  state  on  the  title-page  of  his 
book  the  position  in  life  to  which  he  be- 
longs. This  is  not  meant  as  an  excuse 
for  bad  poetry,  but  is  intended  to  show 
how  gonius  is  independent  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  also  considered  to  be  in 
the  poet's  favour  if  one  can  say  he  has 
had  little  or  no  education. 

We    have     "Poems,    by    a    Painter," 
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"Songs  and  Verses,  by  Surfaceman," 
"Wailings  in  Rhyme,  by  a  Milkmaid," 
"Poems,  by  a  Journeyman  Mason," 
"Verses,  by  a  Nursery  Governess," 
"Thoughts  on  Love,  by  an  Operative 
Tailor,"  "Musings  on  the  Moon,  by  a 
Policeman."  The  poets  who  have  copied 
Burns'  title-page  word  for  word,  "Poems, 
chiefly  in  Scottish  dialect,"  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  One  might  be  able  to  collect 
a  fairly  extensive  collection  of  poets  at 
2d  each. 

Biographical  works  are  nearly  as  plenti- 
ful as  the  poets.  Memoirs  of  missionaries, 
ministers,  politicians,  and  good  people  in 
general  are,  one  regrets  to  say,  not  so 
saleable  as  lives  of  pirates,  adventurers, 
thieves,  warriors,  detectives,  swindlers, 
and  rogues. 

In  the  same  box  with  our  modern 
monthlies,  with  their  bright  covers  and 
pages  of  pictures,  one  meets  with  dingy 
volumes  of  some  eighteenth-century 
magazines.  Many  old  books  are  superior 
to  our  machine-produced  works,  they 
possess  the  charm  which  hand  and  brain 
production  alone  can  give ;  but  these  old 
magazines  are  as  a  rule  badly  printed  and 
unattractive  ;  yet  the  student  who  has 
patience  to  wade  through  much  verbiage 
conies  across  many  a  quaint  and  curious 
bit  of  literature,  many  a  gem  in  a  worth- 
less setting. 

A     little,     fat,     rough-leather     bound 
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volume,  entitled  "  Took's  Pantheon, 
1713,  is  good  value  for  2d.  Here  one 
may  learn  about  mythology,  be  intro- 
duced to  the  gods  and  goddesses  celestial, 
from  Jupiter  and  Juno  to  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  or  terrestrial,  from  Saturn  and 
Vulcan  to  Ceres,  and  Pan  with  his  pipes. 
Here  one  may  meet  with  the  nine  muses, 
with  nymphs  and  fauns,  with  satyrs, 
fates  and  furies ;  may  travel  through 
regions  Elysium  and  drink  of  the  Waters 
of  Lethe. 

Volumes  of  sermons  find  a  quiet  rest- 
ing-place in  the  twopenny  box.  The 
ponderous  Blair  was  a  mighty  writer  of 
sermons,  and  patronised  the  Ayrshire 
ploughman  by  subscribing  for  a  copy  of 
his  poems ;  and  now  the  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  poet  is  worth  double  its 
weight  in  gold,  while  the  sermons  of  his 
patron  lie  unread  in  the  twopenny  box. 
Such  works  as  "  Hervey's  Meditations 
amongst  the  Tombs,"  "  Boston's  Fourfold 
State,"  or  "Zimmerman  on  Solitude"  must 
in  their  day  have  had  a  large  circulation, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
copies  constantly  turning  up. 

Now  and  again,  amidst  the  multitudes 
of  antiquated  school  books  and  religious 
works,  one  comes  across  a  treasure.  How- 
ever sharp-eyed  and  careful  a  bookseller 
may  be,  he  at  times  drops  into  the  two- 
penny box  books  which  should  be  placed 
on   the  top   shelf.     One   may  chance  to 
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come  across  many  an  out-of-the-way  book, 
thrown  aside  as  valueless  because  of  its 
shabby  exterior.  An  early  volume  of 
poetry,  some  scarce  American  pamphlet, 
or  a  first  edition,  it  may  be,  of  a  Defoe 
or  a  Bunyan  may  turn  up  quite  un- 
expectedly. 

Not  long  ago,  when  looking  over  a 
bundle  of  books  I  had  bought  at  a  sale,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  throwing  an  old 
leather-bound  volume,  entitled  "A  Hind 
Let  Loose,  1770,"  into  the  twopenny  box, 
when,  looking  on  the  fly-leaf,  I  saw  the 
name  ''Mungo  Park"  written  on  it. 
Above  this  name  was  inscribed  "Mr 
Thos.  Anderson,  surgeon,  Selkirk,  April 
1,  1780."  This  Mr  Anderson  was  Mungo 
Park's  father-in-law. 

A  friend  of  mine,  in  a  prosperous  posi- 
tion in  lifo,  spends  his  spare  time  in 
foraging  in  the  most  unlikely  nooks  and 
corners  for  uncommon  little  books.  Hid 
in  a  volume  of  common  pamphlets  he 
discovered  a  copy  of  the  first  collection 
of  verses  published  by  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd. It  is  entitled  "  Poems  in  the  Low- 
land Dialect  of  Scotland,  by  James  Hogg," 
and  is  exceedingly  rare.  Small  unique 
books  and  pamphlets,  usually  overlooked 
by  the  orthodox  collector,  are  his  de- 
siderata, and  he  knows  that  it  is  by  dip- 
ping daily  in  the  outside  boxes  he  will  be 
able  to  indulge  his  hobby.  He  one  day 
fished  out  of  a  penny  collection  a  copy  of 
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"The  Pentland  Rising,"  one  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  earliest  productions. 

There  is  a  curious  quaintnesa  and  anti- 
quity about  every  volume  in  his  library. 
One  takes  up  a  copy  of  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  1787,  illustrated  with  the 
ugliest  of  picturos  that  wood  engraver 
could  produce,  and  badly  printed  on  cheap 
paper,  and  compares  it  with  an  exquisite 
copy  of  "Homer's  Iliad,"  Paris,  1584,  at 
which  early  date,  printer,  paper  maker, 
and  binder  are  shown  at  their  best.  Here 
are  some  lovely  little  early  French  and 
Italian  volumes,  with  book  plates  inside 
the  covers.  The  titles  of  some  of  my 
friend's  books  are  worthy  of  note : — 
"Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,"  "A  Tooth- 
pick to  Tickle"  Fancy,"  "  The  Secret  His- 
tory of  Q.  Elizaboth  and  E.  of  Essex,  by  a 
Person  of  Quality  ;  Cologne  :  printed  for 
Will  with  the  Wisp  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Moon  in  tho  Ecliptick ; "  "The'Compleat 
Mendicant  or  Unhappy  Beggar,"  "  Killing 
no  Murder,"  "Reformation  no  Enemie," 
"The  Scots  Scouts'  Discoveries,  by  their 
London  Intelligencer." 

Tho  pleasure  of  hunting  for  these  out- 
of-the-way  book  rarities  is  alluring  and 
hopeful,  tho  joy  of  finding  a  treasure  is 
satisfying,  and  the  delight  of  possession 
is  sweet  and  lasting. 


XII. 

ECCENTRIC  CUSTOMERS. 

Literature  lifts  her  devotees  above  the 
sordid  hum-drum  of  every  day  life ;  the 
littlenesses,  the  jealousies  and  petty 
weaknesses  of  humanity  seem  to  vanish 
in  the  presence  of  books.  The  souls  of 
the  ancients,  the  spirits  of  the  wise,  of 
the  good  and  great  of  every  age  and 
every  land  are  ever  present  in  their  glori- 
ous immortality  within  the  gracious 
covers  of  the  works  which  fill  the  shelves 
of  a  library. 

In  a  lesser  degree  an  old  book  shop 
represents  a  great  library.  The  shop  is 
but  the  medium  for  the  wider  distribu- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  literature,  but 
its  contents  are  constantly  changing. 
The  shelves  are  vitalised  daily  with  fresh 
volumes,  and  the  old  shop  is  glorified  with 
life  and  variety. 

The  people  who  are  drawn  by  their 
love  for  learning  to  patronise  a  book  shop 
should  be  people  of  a  superior  type.  It 
is  not  needful  that  they  be  wealthy  or  be 
poor,  be  famous  or  unknown,  for  there  is 
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a  delightful  sense  of  social  equality  within 
the  precincts  of  an  old  book  shop  which 
can  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  little 
barriers  of  class  and  creed  disappear  in 
the  presence  of  immortality.  Quietly 
and  silently  but  irresistibly  the  books 
exert  their  influence  over  men's  minds. 

In  an  old  book  shop  books  are  to  be 
found  which  appeal  to  every  class  of 
mind.  The  butcher's  boy  asking  for 
"Jack  Harkaway,"  is  followed  by  a 
sedate  lady  in  search  of  a  volume  of  the 
"Rev.  Dr  Kittlelug's  Sermons."  The 
medical  student  wishing  to  purchase 
"  The  Anatomy  of  the  Frog,"  has  to 
stand  aside  until  Mary  Ann  is  served 
with  a  sixpenny  dream  book. 

What  an  interesting  medley  of  cus- 
tomers are  drawn  to  a  book  shop.  The 
callow  youth  entering  his  little  circle  of 
society  enquires  blushing]  y  for  a  "  Manual 
of  Etiquette."  The  young  lady  who  serves 
in  the  lace  department  of  Messrs  Sharp  & 
Shoddy,  has  joined  a  dancing  class,  and 
wishes  to  purchase  the  latest  "Ball-room 
Guide."  A  very  modest  gentleman,  too 
bashful  to  "  pop  the  question,"  is  anxiously 
enquiring  for  "  The  Lovers'  Letter  Writer." 
The  publican's  barman,  eager  to  rise  in 
his  profession,  is  looking  out  for  a  book 
on  brewing,  and  stands  side  by  side  with 
an  ardent  teetotaller  on  the  hunt  for 
temperance  literature. 

Outside  some  book  shops,  in  front  of 
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the  windows,  are  placed  stalls  on  which 
the  cheaper  books  are  displayed.  These 
stalls  are  a  means  of  perpetual  pleasure 
to  many.  A  white-haired  old  gentleman 
may  be  seen,  deeply  interested  and  quite 
oblivious  of  the  passing  world,  reading 
some  ancient  classic  side  by  side  with  a 
literary  fishwife.  A  grocer's  boy  with 
his  basket  elbows  his  way  in  front  of  a 
worthy  magistrate,  while  a  working  man 
draws  the  attention  of  a  bank  agent  to  a 
prize  he  has  just  purchased  for  threepence. 

Everyone,  be  he  (or  she)  rich  or  poor, 
young  or  old,  who  looks  at  the  books 
leaves  them  with  a  yearning  backward 
glance  as  if  one  would  fain  stay  longer. 
No  one  who  opens  a  book  and  reads  even 
one  sentence  goes  from  it  without  benefit. 
Those  who  enter  the  old  book  shop  and 
purchase  its  treasures  receive  back  value 
for  their  money  a  thousand-fold.  The 
man  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  right- 
eousness can  have  no  better  guide  how  to 
satisfy  his  craving  than  in  divinely  in- 
spired writings.  The  ambitious  youth 
wishing  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
finds  inspiration  in  the  study  of  the  lives 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past.  The  young 
lady  who  desires  to  be  a  good  housewife 
is  almost  sure  of  success  if  she  has 
mastered  the  contents  of  "  Mrs  Grundy's 
Household  Guide "  or  "  Meg  Dods' 
Cookery." 

A  wicked  little  boy  one  day  took  an 
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irresistible  fancy  for  a  volume  exposed 
for  sale  on  the  outside  stall ;  he  annexed 
it  without  payment,  and  retiring  to  a 
common  stair  entry  ho  carefully  scraped 
off  the  price  ticket.  With  a  most  inno- 
cent expression  ho  afterwards  walked  into 
the  shop  and  sold  my  own  book  to  me  for 
twopence. 

A  lady  ono  bright  afternoon  came  to 
the  counter  and  laying  down  half  a  dozen 
brown  paper  parcels,  an  umbrella  and  a 
flower  pot,  asked  to  see  some  nice  tales 
for  boys.  I  showed  her  "  Lamb's  Tales," 
"Wilson's  Border  Tales,"  and  "Scott's 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  but  she  refused 
them  all  and  walked  away  quite  happy 
with  a  copy  of  Ouida's  "  Moths,"  thinking 
it  was  a  work  on  natural  history.  An- 
other lady  asked  me  if  "The  Heavenly 
Twins "  would  be  a  nice  prize  for  her 
bible-class,  and  if  "  The  Sorrows  of  Satan  " 
would  do  as  a  present  for  her  minister. 

One  day  when  business  was  dull  a 
pleasant-faced  young  gentleman  asked  to 
see  some  Bibles.  I  began  by  showing  him 
the  most  expensive  editions.  Teachers' 
Bibles,  Pew  Bibles,  Padded  Bibles,  Limp 
Leather  Bibles,  Smallest  Bibles  in  the 
World,  were  soon  spread  out  before  him 
in  tempting  array.  He  examined  them 
carefully,  discussed  the  styles  of  binding, 
the  typo  and  the  prices,  leading  me  to 
think  he  would  make  a  wholesale  pur- 
chase.    However,  he  never  signified  com- 
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plete  approval  of  any  one  book,  nor  hinted 
that  he  would  buy  it,  so  at  last  in  despair 
I  played  my  trump  card  in  the  Bible  line, 
and  showed  him  our  wonderful  cheapest 
Bible  of  the  century  offered  at  so-many- 
pence-halfpenny,  complete  with  maps  and 
psalms.  The  gentleman  said  it  was  indeed 
a  wonderful  bargain,  thanked  me,  and  say- 
ing good  morning,  walked  away. 

Looking  on  the  display  of  unpurchased 
Bibles  I  tried  to  be  angry  but  couldn't. 
Many  a  time  since  this  same  young  man 
has  visited  the  old  book  shop.  He  never 
buys,  but  always  asks  for  Bibles,  and  talks 
about  Bibles.  One  cannot  snub  him,  he 
has  such  a  nice  smile  and  gentle  voice. 
When  he  fails  to  get  a  look  at  the  Bibles 
inside  the  shop,  he  stands  by  the  hour 
examining  them  in  the  window. 

A  lady  came  to  the  shop  a  few  days 
ago,  leading  by  her  side  a  little  girl  of 
three  years.  After  she  had  purchased  a 
sixpenny  novel,  I  gave  the  child  a  picture 
book,  and  asked  the  good  lady  if  she  had 
any  more  little  ones.  "Just  wait  a 
minute,"  she  answered,  and  going  to  the 
door  she  soon  returned  wheeling  a  mail 
cart  in  which  there  were  two  infants, 
and  following  her  were  four  other  children 
of  assorted  ages.  "There  are  seven  of 
them,"  she  said,  and  as  I  gave  each  a  two- 
penny picture  book,  and  said  something 
about  "  We  are  seven,"  I  saw  the  happy 
father  smiling  approval  at  the  shop  door. 


XIII. 

SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS. 

The  most  notorious  books  are  not  always 
the  best ;  some  attain  phenomenal  suc- 
cess, while  others  more  worthy  of  fame 
remain  unsold  and  unread.  No  one  can 
account  for  this  peculiar  phase  in  the 
world  of  books,  or  give  reasons  why 
certain  works  of  no  great  merit  should 
suddenly  sell  by  thousands,  and  be  read 
and  talked  about  by  everyone.  Many 
instances  of  the  volatile  life  and  early 
death  of  literary  productions  occur  to  my 
memory. 

A  little  book,  "  The  Gates  Ajar,"  sold 
at  one  time  like  the  proverbial  penny  pie. 
Everybody  asked  everybody  else  if  they 
had  read  "  The  Gates  Ajar."  Publishing 
firms  vied  with  each  other  in  bringing  out 
cheap  editions.  Ambitious  authors  issued 
works  of  a  similar  class — "The  Gates 
Closed,"  "Heaven  for  Everybody," 
"Sequel  to  the  Gates  Ajar,"  "An  Anti- 
dote to  the  Gates  Ajar." 

Many  readers  of  this  generation  may 
never  have  heard  of  this  book  or  of  the 
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controversy  which  was  waged  over  the 
peculiar  views  it  contained.  The  author, 
Miss  Phelps,  described  a  very  literal  and 
very  earthly  heaven,  in  which  pianofortes 
and  other  instruments  of  pleasure  (or 
torment)  were  to  be  found.  If  the  book 
were  to  be  re-written  we  have  no  doubt 
but  what  golf,  ping-pong,  and  motoring 
would  be  amongst  the  attractions  of  the 
heavenly  state. 

"The  Battle  of  Dorking,"  originally 
published  in  Blackwood's  "Maga,"  was 
re-issued  in  pamphlet  form  at  sixpence, 
and  had  an  immense  sale.  It  was  a  realis- 
tic description  of  an  imaginary  German 
invasion  of  Britain,  culminating  in  the 
famous  battle.  This  pamphlet  was  the 
first  of  a  host  of  imitators,  "The  Siege  of 
London  "  being  the  best  of  the  lot. 

"The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School " 
was  a  clever  political  pamphlet  dealing 
with  the  Franco-German  War.  "John 
Bull,"  a  big,  fat,  good-natured,  rather 
stupid  schoolboy  figured  as  the  hero  of 
this  and  other  squibs  issued  at  that  time. 

"When  Queen  Victoria  was  declared 
Empress  of  India,  "The  Blot  on  the 
Queen's  Head"  was  published  as  a  pro- 
test against  Disraeli's  ambitious  policy. 

The  late  Edward  Jenkins,  for  some 
time  M.P.  for  Dundee,  was  the  author  of 
"Ginx's  Baby,"  which  had  a  phenomen- 
ally large  sale. 

When  Habberton's  little  book  describ- 
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ing  the  doings  and  sayings  of  those  extra- 
ordinary children,  "Helen's  Babies,"  came 
to  us  from  America,  the  printers  could 
not  produce  copies  quick  enough  to  meet 
the  public  demand.  The  precocious 
Budge's  saying,  "I  want  to  see  the 
wheels  go  wound,"  was  quite  as  popular 
then  as  Wee  Macgreegor's  "  Whit  wey  1 " 
is  to-day. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  book  of  poetry 
attains  immediate  popularity.  A  little 
volume,  now  forgotten,  entitled  "  Mrs 
Jerningham's  Journal,"  written  in  rhyme, 
was,  on  its  publication,  as  popular  as  a 
sensational  novel.  Mrs  Jerningham  was 
a  bright  young  girl,  married  to  a  very 
ordinary,  commonplace,  sedate,  quiet  hus- 
band, John  Jerningham.  Before  her 
marriage  she  was  so  happy  that  she  used 
"  to  wake  with  laughing  in  the  night." 

She  did  not  appreciate  John,  and  John 
did  not  understand  her  volatile  nature,  and 
they  were  both  miserable.  After  many 
varied  experiences,  she  found  out  what  a 
gem  of  a  husband  she  possessed,  and  they 
became  the  happiest  of  married  couples. 

"  Aldersyde,"  a  pleasantly-written  story 
by  a  Leith  young  lady,  Miss  Annie  Swan, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  read  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power.  He  wrote  an  ap- 
preciatory  letter  to  the  publisher,  and 
"Aldersyde"  became  the  book  which 
everyone  read. 

2  E 
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Eight  hundred  thousand  copies  of  "East 
Lynne,"  by  Mrs  Henry  Wood,  have  been 
sold.  It  was  originally  published  in  three 
volumes,  price  31s  6d.  Afterwards  in 
one  volume  at  6s.  It  next  appeared  in  a 
two  shilling  edition,  and  now  it  is  re- 
duced to  6d.  The  sixpenny  edition  is 
usually  the  last  stage  of  the  life  of  a 
popular  novel;  some  novels  do  not  find 
rest  even  here,  but  are  published  in  an 
abridged  form  at  a  penny. 

In  the  fifties  Dr  Guthrie  issued  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  which  had  an  im- 
mense sale,  the  most  popular  of  which 
was  "The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,"  1856. 
Copies  of  this  book  may  be  picked  up  on 
book  stalls  for  6d. 

"The  Memoirs  and  Sermons  of  Dr 
Murray  M'Cheyne"  are  still  popular.  It 
is  a  good  and  healthy  sign  to  see  a  book 
of  this  type  selling,  and  still  being  issued 
in  new  and  popular  editions. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  the  liter- 
ary world  went  wild  over  the  appearance 
of  a  new  star  in  the  firmament  of  fiction. 
The  unknown  author  of  the  "Cheveley 
Novels  "  was  hailed  as  a  successor  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  or  as  the  wearer  of  the 
mantle  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  first  of 
the  series,  "The  Modern  Minister,"  was 
issued  in  thirteen  shilling  parts,  illus- 
trated after  the  style  of  Dickens'  famous 
novels.  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
the   first   few    numbers.       "Saul   Weir" 
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was  the  second  novel,  but  the  sale  became 
so  limited  that  the  issue  of  the  "  Cheve- 
ley  Novels  "  came  to  a  premature  and  un- 
explained close.  The  author's  name  has 
never  been  disclosed,  and  a  fickle  public 
have  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  these 
two  anonymous  productions.  So  much 
for  literary  fame  and  ambition. 

The  Kev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  an 
American  clergyman,  is  the  author  of  a 
series  of  religious  novels,  the  most  notable 
of  which  was  "  In  His  Steps :  or,  What 
would  Jesus  do  ?  "  The  sale  of  this  book 
was  for  the  first  few  months  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  The  work  not  being  copy- 
right, editions  at  all  prices  from  a  penny 
were  issued  by  various  publishers.  The 
book  was  referred  to  from  many  pulpits, 
and  sermons  were  preached  on  "What 
would  Jesus  do  ? "  Then,  quite  suddenly, 
and  for  no  explainable  reason,  the  demand 
for  the  book  ceased ;  large  quantities  of 
stock  in  the  hands  of  publishers  remained 
unsold,  and  were  cleared  out  for  next  to 
nothing. 

A  story  of  American  life,  "David 
Harum,"  by  E.  N.  Westcott,  has  been 
issued  at  sixpence.  This  book  has  at- 
tained the  phenomenal  circulation  of  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies. 

A  series  of  clever  sketches  of  Scottish 
working-class  life  were  published  in  The 
Evening  Times  (Glasgow),  and  met  with 
no   special    public    notice.      They    were 
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collected  and  published  in  a  small  paper- 
covered  volume  in  November  1902,  at 
the  modest  price  of  one  shilling,  under 
the  title  of  "Wee  Macgreegor."  The 
author  at  first  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  publisher;  for  a  while  the  sale 
of  the  book  hung  fire.  Then  one  morn- 
ing Mr  J.  J.  Bell  awoke  to  find  himself 
famous,  and  his  creation  "Wee  Mac- 
greegor" the  most-spoken-of  book  in  Scot- 
land. Nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  six  months,  represent- 
ing a  profit  to  author  and  publisher  of  at 
least  £3000. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  net 
cost  of  producing  a  little  book  similar  to 
"  Wee  Macgreegor"  in  size,  type,  number 
of  pages,  and  quality  of  paper,  in  large 
quantities,  comes  to  three  halfpence  per 
copy.  The  book  being  sold  to  the  public 
at  Is  net,  leaves  10£d  profit  on  every 
copy  to  be  divided  between  author,  pub- 
lisher, wholesale  agent,  and  bookseller. 

At  social  meetings  and  parties  "Wee 
Macgreegor  "  is  the  favourite  recitation  ; 
and  Wee  Macgreegor's  quaint  sayings  are 
on  every  tongue.  One  can  scarcely  pass 
along  the  street  without  hearing  some 
reference  to  Wee  Macgreegor,  his  Aunt 
Purdie,  or  his  "Paw"  and  "Maw."  In 
the  stationers'  shops  are  displayed  Wee 
Macgreegor  post  cards,  and  the  sweetie 
shops  do  a  roaring  trade  in  Wee  Mac- 
greegor "taiblet." 
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The  children  we  know  and  love  in  books 
are  precious  to  us ;  right  gladly  all  lovers 
of  true  literature  will  welcome  Wee  Mac- 
greegor  into  the  realm  where  live  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  Alice,  Budge,  Topsy 
Little  Nell,  Oliver  Twist,  Bootle's  Baby, 
and  other  immortal  favourites. 

"The  Unspeakable  Scot,"  by  T.  W.  H. 
Crosland,  1902,  has  been  what  is  called 
the  latest  hit  in  the  literary  world.  We 
believe  the  author  has  made  a  profit  of 
over  £1000  by  the  production.  The  un- 
speakable impertinences  of  the  book  have 
made  people  talk  about  it,  but  writing  of 
this  type  is  not  "literature."  The  "Scot" 
who  reads  it  enjoys  the  whole  thing  as  a 
huge  joke,  or,  if  he  is  too  dense  to  see  the 
humour,  he  goes  about  breathing  ven- 
geance against  the  author. 

A  pleasant  contrast  to  the  cynical 
vapourings  of  the  author  of  "  The  Un- 
speakable Scot "  are  two  charming  stories 
by  Miss  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  a  young  Ameri- 
can writer,  entitled  "  Mrs  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch  "  and  "  Lovey  Mary." 

Though  the  author  was  unknown,  the 
immediate  popularity  of  her  first  books 
shows  that  genius  of  certain  types  gains 
prompt  appreciation  from  the  public. 

Over  three  million  copies  of  Mrs  Henry 
Wood's  novels  have  been  sold.  This  is 
looked  on  as  an  extraordinary  number. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  over 
four  million  souls  in  London  alone,  and 
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that  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  is 
forty  millions,  a  sale  of  three  million 
books  is  nothing  to  boast  of. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  proportion  of  book  readers  to 
the  population  must  have  been  very 
small.  Owing  to  the  spread  of  education 
book  buyers  have  enormously  increased, 
One  would  hope  that  the  love  of  books 
and  desire  for  knowledge  would  still 
further  permeate  every  class. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  advance  in  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  the  highest  and 
best  developments  of  humanity  and  human 
welfare  are  sure  to  go 


XIV. 

A  PENNY  A  NIGHT. 

In  looking  over  a  bundle  of  old  books 
one  may  now  and  again  come  across  an 
odd  volume  of  an  extinct  three-volume 
novel.  There  is  usually  pasted  on  the 
outside  board  of  such  a  book  a  yellow 
label  bearing  the  name  of  some  bookseller, 
and  inside  the  cover  is  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  novels  are  lent  out  for  "One 
penny  a  night."  Circulating  libraries  were 
the  chief  support  for  over  a  century  of 
three-volume  novels.  These  new  novels 
were  published  at  a  guinea-and-a-half,  a 
price  prohibitory  to  most  purchasers,  but 
it  paid  the  circulating  libraries  to  pur- 
chase copies  at  trade  price  and  lend  them 
out.  As  the  stock  of  three-volume  novels 
increased  in  the  large  London  libraries, 
the  surplus  copies  were  sold  off  cheap  to 
the  smaller  men,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  nearly  every  little  town  there 
grew  up  a  lending  library  whose  shelves 
were  laden  with  these  "  three-deckers." 

The  number  of  three-volume  novels  has 
been  legion,  but  one  might  count  with 
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one's  fingers  the  number  of  those  which 
have  survived  for  half-a-century.  The 
very  authors'  names  are  forgotten  ;  as  for 
the  books  themselves,  where  are  they  1 

The  one-volume  six  shilling  novel  has 
superseded  the  guinea-and-a-half  work  of 
fiction.  The  immense  sale  of  Hall  Caine's 
"The  Christian"  and  of  Marie  Corelli's 
and  Crockett's  novels  at  six  shillings, 
complete  in  one  volume,  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  three-volume  imposture.  This 
was  a  great  boon  to  the  owners  of  small 
circulating  libraries.  Formerly  they  could 
not  afford  to  add  the  latest  novels  to  their 
shelves,  but  it  pays  them  to  purchase  the 
best  new  six  shilling  books  and  lend  them 
out  at  a  penny  a  night. 

One  may  wonder  how  it  could  possibly 
pay  a  librarian  to  lend  the  newest  books 
at  a  penny  a  night,  and  the  older  ones  at 
twopence  per  Aveek,  but  practical  experi- 
ence has  proven  that  this  can  be  done  with 
profit,  even  in  a  city  where  free  public 
libraries  exist.  The  man  who  keeps  a 
small  circulating  library  does  not  depend 
on  that  alone  for  his  business.  He  usually 
has  the  library  in  the  back  shop,  the  front 
portion  being  devoted  to  the  sale  of  books, 
stationery,  and  fancy  goods. 

Fifteen  years  ago  "a  penny  a  night" 
or  "twopence  a  week"  lending  library 
was  started  in  a  provincial  city.  Two 
thousand  volumes  were  purchased  at  an 
average  cost  of  Is  Gd.     Every  year  since, 
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over  500  volumes  have  been  added,  and 
now  the  library  contains  5000  volumes. 
For  the  first  two  years  the  receipts  just 
paid  for  the  expenditure  on  books  and 
printing,  but  since  then  the  gross  profits 
have  been  more  than  half  of  the  receipts. 

The  profit  from  a  small  library  would, 
of  course,  never  of  itself  pay  any  shop- 
keeper, but  as  an  addition  to  his  ordinary 
business  the  yearly  sum  is  no  doubt  very 
welcome.  When  one  is  able  by  practical 
experience  to  show  how  it  is  possible  to 
lend  to  readers  the  very  newest  novels  at 
such  low  rates,  and  when  one  remembers 
that  many  of  the  very  best  classical  works 
of  fiction  can  be  purchased  outright  for 
sixpence,  one  asks  the  question :  "  Is 
there  any  need  for  free  public  libraries  1 " 

As  an  advocate  for  the  very  widest 
possible  distribution  of  books,  I  am  in 
favour  of  public  libraries.  Their  exist- 
ence is  in  the  long  run  a  benefit  to  the 
bookseller.  A  man  may  get  his  taste  for 
books  originally  at  a  public  library,  and 
afterwards  purchase  a  library  for  himself. 
The  more  books  the  better,  the  easier 
access  to  books  the  better.  One  would 
draw  the  line,  however,  at  lending  novels 
free  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
Reading  novels  is  to  many  just  as  much 
a  pleasure  and  recreation  as  going  to  a 
theatre  is  to  others.  It  is  illogical  to  tax 
one  class  of  the  community  to  give  amuse- 
ment to  another  class.     It  is,  I  suppose, 
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better  to  read  novels  than  to  read  nothing, 
but  the  pity  of  it  is  that  exclusive  novel 
reading  seems  to  destroy  the  victim's  taste 
for  any  other  class  of  literature. 

One  would  never  for  a  moment  think 
of  comparing  the  slaves  of,  say,  the  drink 
habit,  to  the  habitual  devourer  of  fiction. 
There  are,  however,  many  who  from  day 
to  day  and  year  to  year  devote  all  their 
spare  time  to  reading  novels.  They  have 
got  so  accustomed  to  having  their  brains 
excited  by  the  romantic  doings  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  and  the  wicked  plots 
of  the  wicked  people  of  romance  that  life 
becomes  insipid  and  deadly  dull  if  they 
have  not  a  new  novel  to  read.  They 
truly  live  a  sort  of  dual  life ;  the  real 
life  may  be  sombre  and  commonplace, 
but  the  dream  life,  the  life  of  their  books, 
is  ever  moving  and  exciting.  I  have 
heard  novel  readers  boast  of  reading 
night  after  night  till  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning. 

A  long-continued  spell  of  novel  reading 
makes  its  own  peculiar  mark  on  a  man's 
character.  His  eyes  have  a  dreamy,  far- 
away look,  he  takes  little  interest  in  pass- 
ing events,  he  is  comparatively  careless 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  men  and  women 
he  meets,  he  forgets  names  and  faces,  he 
neglects  social  duties,  and  his  dearest 
delight  is  to  lie  in  bed  all  Sunday  reading 
his  novel.  Such  a  man  seldom  drinks  to 
excess,  or  indeed  does  anything  out  of  the 
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way ;  he  i3  looked  on  by  his  neighbours 
as  a  quiet,  harmless  sort  of  a  body. 

If  the  excessive  novel  reader  be  a 
woman,  she  neglects  her  home  duties,  is 
careless  and  dowdy  in  her  attire.  She  is 
seen  as  regularly  at  the  circulating  library 
as  the  tippler  is  at  the  public  house.  If 
she  be  a  married  woman,  pity  her  hus- 
band ;  when  she  should  be  dusting  the 
house  or  cooking  his  dinner  she  is  en- 
grossed with  the  doings  of  some  lofty 
Lord  with  a  wicked  past,  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  a  lowly  but  virtuous  maiden. 
How  can  a  woman  cook  her  husband's 
potatoes  properly  when  her  mind  is  filled 
with  romance  1  Inveterate  novel  readers 
forget  the  stories  they  read,  and  it  is  as 
well  they  do,  else  their  brains  would  be  a 
most  confused  medley  of  plots,  counter- 
plots, marriages,  murders,  and  deeds  of 
daring. 

One  often  wonders  what  kind  of  a  brain 
a  professional  novel-writer  must  have.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  always  reading  love 
stories,  but  to  be  everlastingly  writing 
them  must  be  still  worse.  One  popular 
lady  author  lately  issued  her  hundredth 
novel.  Miss  Braddon  has  published  over 
seventy  novels,  and  hundreds  of  short 
stories.  Since  Guy  Boothby  became 
popular  he  has  produced  new  novels  at  a 
most  alarming  rate.  Mrs  Meade  is  a  most 
prolific  writer.  She  seems  to  bring  forth 
books  by  some  linotype  brain   process 
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Stories  for  girls,  love  tales  for  young 
ladies,  novels  with  a  purpose,  detective 
tales,  creepy  and  mysterious  romances, 
come  pouring  forth  from  her  pen. 

If,  as  is  said,  authors  sympathise  and 
feel  with  the  creatures  of  their  imagina- 
tion, as  if  they  were  real,  what  strange  and 
comprehensive  brains  these  modern  novel- 
ists must  have.  How  can  they  have  any 
room  left  for  the  real  people  they  meet 
every  day  ? 

The  name  a  novel  bears  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  its  success.  I  remember 
a  book  which  was  very  much  read  by 
ladies,  entitled  "For  One  Man's  Plea- 
sure." The  chief  difficulty  a  new  novel 
writer  has  to  overcome  is  his  newness. 
His  work  may  be  ever  so  good,  but  the 
librarians  look  on  him  with  suspicious 
caution,  whereas  the  greatest  rubbish  will 
be  accepted  if  it  is  written  by  an  author 
with  a  name. 

A  good  striking  original  name  to  a 
novel  by  an  unknown  writer  is  sure  to 
help  its  sale  and  popularity.  Some  of  the 
names  given  to  novels  are  far  from  pleas- 
ing. Since  Grant  Allen  published  the 
novel  bearing  the  absurd  name  "A 
Splendid  Sin,"  we  have  had  quite  a 
number  of  similar  titles — everyone  of 
them  trying  to  give  honour  to  the  ugliest 
and  most  repulsive  thing  known  to 
humanity.  We  have  "A  Prince  of 
Sinners,"  "A  Comedy  of  Sin,"  "A  Sweet 
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Sinner,"  "A  Racing  Sinner."  How  can 
sin  be,  under  any  circumstances,  "splen- 
did," or  by  what  possibility  can  indul- 
gence in  sin  become  a  "comedy."  In 
real  life  it  always  leads  to  tragedy. 

A  recent  semi-religious  novel,  entitled 
"All  Men  are  Liars,"  is  very  much  ad- 
mired by  lady  readers,  and  one  called 
"  Love,  Honour,  and  Obey "  is  greatly 
read  by  gentlemen. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  works  of  fiction 
published  has  been  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  that  of  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture. Publishers  who  formerly  issued 
only  religious  works  now  include  novels 
in  their  lists,  and  any  magazine  which 
hopes  to  have  readers  must  provide  plenty 
of  good-going  stories  side  by  side  with  its 
heavier  fare. 

In  time  the  public  taste  will  become 
more  healthy.  Readers  are  bound  to  get 
weary  of  the  overdose  of  fiction  they  now 
indulge  in.  The  great  rush  of  new 
readers,  who  in  former  generations  could 
not  get  books,  is  naturally  to  the  simplest 
and  most  easily-digested  mental  food,  but 
as  time  goes  on  a  more  substantial  and 
better-nourishing  fare  will  be  demanded 
by  a  more  experienced  public. 


XV. 

THE  PAINS  AND  PLEASURES 
OF  BEING  AN  AUTHOR. 

In  a  recent  American  magazine  there  ap- 
pears an  advertisement  of  certain  books 
offered  to  the  public  at  "factory  prices." 
Furniture,  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  most  things  inanimate  may  be  pro- 
duced by  machinery  in  any  quantity  and 
disposed  of  at  "  factory  prices,"  but  to 
think  of  books,  in  whose  pages  breathes 
the  life  of  ages,  being  knocked  about  as 
mere  articles  of  merchandise,  seems  a 
desecration. 

We  are  suffering  in  these  days  of  pro- 
gress from  an  American  invasion  of  shoe 
shops.  These  shoes  are  produced  by 
machine  specialists.  One  man  devotes 
his  life  to  the  turning  out  of  shoe  soles ; 
another  spends  his  years  on  uppers ;  a 
third  is  everlastingly  punching  holes  for 
the  laces ;  yet  another  specialist  is  ever- 
more fitting  the  various  pieces  together ; 
thus  by  sub-division  of  labour  reducing 
the  expense  and  increasing  the  output. 

Extend  this  plan  to  the  production  of 

books.      We  would   have  a  lady   speci- 
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alist  to  write  the  sentimental  conversa- 
tions, an  adept  at  leading  up  to  the 
critical  moment  when  the  hero  confesses 
his  love  or  when  the  proud  maiden  scorn- 
fully rejects  the  hand  of  the  villain.  A 
descriptive  writer  would  be  engaged  to 
word-paint  nature  in  all  her  moods,  glow- 
ing sunsets  and  scenes  of  beauty  in  every 
land.  Theological  experts  would  produce 
sermons  to  suit  every  creed.  Poets  would 
abound  in  the  factory  who  would  write 
verses  and  songs  and  sonnets.  As  in  the 
shoe  factory  there  is  one  employed  to 
insert  brown  paper  between  the  layers  of 
leather,  so  in  our  literary  shop  there  must 
needs  be  a  small  army  of  writers  to  pro- 
duce the  padding  necessary  for  filling  up 
the  desired  number  of  pages  of  the 
books. 

We  may  expect  to  see  American  book 
stores  opened  in  all  our  chief  centres  and 
their  windows  filled  with  an  array  of 
books  on  every  subject  offered  to  a  British 
public  at  the  uniform  factory  price  of, 
say,  one  and  elevenpence  halfpenny  per 
volume. 

Authors,  publishers,  and  booksellers  of 
the  old  school  would  be  extinct  within 
a  year  if  the  factory  idea  could  be  carried 
out.  If  a  book  were  merely  a  book  and 
nothing  more — paper  and  ink,  leather  and 
cloth — the  plan  might  be  adopted  with 
success.  We  know,  however,  that  all  the 
gold  of  South  Africa  could  not  produce  a 
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single  book,  all  the  machinery  of  America 
might  rotate  to  all  eternity  and  fail  to 
manufacture  a  single  page  of  a  living 
volume.  But  "with  brains,  sir,"  the 
impossible  becomes  possible,  and  a  book 
becomes  a  reality,  a  living  power,  more 
potent  to  influence  the  minds  of  countless 
men  and  women  than  the  power  of  the 
most  eloquent  tongue. 

To  write  an  original  book  is  a  task  well 
nigh  beyond  the  limit  of  any  man's  ability. 
Who  would  dare  to  boast  that  he  could 
write  even  a  sonnet — fourteen  lines  of 
original  thought  ]  In  writing  we  uncon- 
sciously express  thoughts  from  other 
books,  from  writers  who  have  thought 
these  thoughts  ages  ago.  Every  builder 
builds  on  a  foundation  already  laid,  but 
the  new  builders  should  by  experience 
improve  on  the  work  of  the  old. 

When  one  thinks  on  the  number  and 
variety  of  books  on  every  conceivable 
subject  which  exist,  one  wonders  why 
anyone  could  dare  to  add  a  fresh  volume 
to  the  overflowing  shelves.  Yet  there 
are  to-day  thousands  of  busy  brains  at 
work,  busy  pens  writing  books.  There 
are  hundreds  of  intelligent  publishers 
waiting,  cheque-book  in  hand,  ready  to 
purchase  the  right  to  produce  these 
books.  The  units  who  compose  the  great 
reading  public  are  like  little  fledgelings 
in  a  nest  waiting  with  wide-opened 
mouths  for  worms  to  be  dropped  in  by 
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their  parents,  ever  ready  and  hungry  for 
new  books,  for  fresh  tit-hits  to  he  dropped 
into  their  brains  by  the  librarians  and 
booksellers. 

The  public  dearly  love  novelty,  a  book 
with  a  catchy  name  sells  better  than  one 
with  a  commonplace  title.  The  cover  of 
a  novel  sells  it  even  though  the  interior 
be  rubbish.  Books  which  years  ago  have 
had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be,  have  been 
re-incarnated  in  bright  attractive  bind- 
ings, and  thus  given  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Everyone  with  literary  instinct  desires 
to  write  at  least  one  book  which  may  live 
after  he  is  with  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted. A  worthy  book  is  a  more  lasting 
monument  than  the  costliest  marble.  The 
pleasure  of  labour  is  ever  its  own  sweetest 
reward,  the  loftiest  of  all  pleasures  must 
be  the  delight  of  the  creator  of  a  noble 
book,  or  the  painter  of  a  great  picture. 

How  many  strive  to  gain  immortality 
and  fail  is  witnessed  by  the  thousands  of 
books  which  have  been  forgotten  and 
eventually  consigned  to  the  waste  basket ; 
and  by  the  unknown  number  of  works 
which  have  been  written  but  have  never 
found  publishers. 

I  am  often  asked  what  books  sell  best. 
I  think  most  booksellers  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  the  Bible  is  the  best 
selling  of  all  books,  and  next  to  the  Bible 
in  popularity  comes  the  English  Diction- 
ary.    Such  works  as  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
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"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  "The 
Pickwick  Papers,"  "East  Lynne,"  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  popular 
poets  have  year  by  year  a  regular  and 
unceasing  sale. 

It  does  not  require  much  logic  to  ex- 
plain why  these  books  are  so  popular. 
The  Bible  speaks  to  humanity's  highest 
longings  and  has  a  message  for  everyone. 
A  dictionary  is  the  most  directly  useful 
of  all  books,  and  next  it  in  use  comes  a 
ready  reckoner.  "  Eobinson  Crusoe  "  is 
a  classic,  the  king  of  boys'  books;  "The 
Arabian  Nights  "  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tive instinct  in  a  way  unapproached  by 
any  book  of  its  class  ;  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  tells  its  unmistakeable  meaning 
to  the  lowliest  of  intellects,  and  yet 
charms  the  most  refined  with  its  wonder- 
ful wealth  of  allegory.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  tell  the  kind  of  book  which  will 
be  sure  of  readers  in  the  present  and 
every  age,  but  the  writing  of  such  a  book 
is  a  different  story. 

An  author  must  have  a  message  for  the 
world,  a  story  to  tell,  an  experience  to 
give,  and  that  message  or  story  must 
needs  be  expressed  in  the  fewest  of  words, 
in  the  most  direct  and  most  simple  of 
language,  and  must  be  so  told  that  it  will 
touch  an  answering  chord  in  many  hearts. 

The  most  direct  way  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  humanity  is  through  the  child. 
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Books  about  children  find  many  readers, 
but  it  is  not  books  about  children  as  the 
author  would  have  them,  but  as  the  little 
ones  really  are  themselves.  The  very 
words,  the  quaint  expressions,  the  win- 
some ways,  the  comical  actions  of  real 
children  are  ever  welcome,  and  find 
instant  popularity.  What  a  wide  field 
is  open  to  a  clever  writer  who  really  loves 
and  knows  and  understands  the  miniature 
men  and  women  around  him. 

How  often  one  wishes  that  one  could 
write  down  exactly  the  unconsciously 
humorous  sayings  of  the  children  one 
lives  with.  A  dear  little  grandson  of 
mine  began  his  breakfast  in  a  great  hurry 
the  other  day  without  saying  his  cus- 
tomary blessing.  I  told  him  he  must 
never  forget  to  thank  God,  who  gave  him 
the  nice  bread  and  butter  and  tea  and 
cream. 

"Does  God  keep  a  cow?"  the  little 
fellow  asked,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
reply,  he  continued,  "and  does  He  milk 
the  cow  Himself  ? " 

I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  en- 
joyed the  first  time  I  tasted  the  joys  of 
being  an  author,  and  seeing  my  name  in 
print  under  some  verses  in  The  Hawick 
Advertiser.  I  was  just  a  lad  of  eighteen 
at  the  time,  but  I  fondly  believed  I  was  a 
poet.  Time  and  experience  may  have 
rubbed  off  some  of  the  gold  from  this 
belief,  but  all  time  can  never  rob  me  of 
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the  delightful  joy  of  having  been  at  one 
time,  in  my  own  estimation,  a  gifted 
bard. 

It  seems  so  easy  to  write  about  writing 
a  book,  but  when  one  tries  in  real  earnest 
to  be  an  author  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come seem  unsurmountable.  The  brain 
may  vibrate  with  living  thoughts,  but 
when  one  sits  down  with  pen  and  ink, 
the  ideas  come  with  such  a  headlong  rush 
that  they  cannot  be  arranged,  or  they 
may  refuse  to  find  expression  at  all. 

Many  authors  write  only  one  book  by 
whose  worth  their  names  may  live.  They 
may  produce  many  works  but  only  one 
real  book.  It  seems  as  if  such  a  one-book- 
man had  given  to  the  world  in  his  great 
book  the  best  part  of  himself,  as  if  he  had 
in  the  one  supreme  effort  gathered  toge- 
ther everything  that  his  brain  could  give 
birth  to,  and  presented  once  for  all  the 
first  and  last  fruits  of  his  genius  as  a 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  literature. 

To  every  ambitious  would-be  author  I 
would  say  wait  until  the  desire  becomes 
so  great  that  you  are  forced  by  a  power 
behind  yourself  to  write.  Then,  under  the 
inspiration  of  genius,  the  divine  afflatus, 
writing  will  be  a  pleasure,  and  before  you 
know  where  you  are  the  book  you  so  long 
to  be  the  author  of  will  have  become  a 
reality. 

There  are  few  delights  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  joy  of  being  an  author. 
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There  was  first  of  all  the  pleasure  of  think- 
ing about  the  book  one  meant  to  write, 
maybe  years  before  a  single  lino  was 
penned,  the  inner  consciousness  of  genius, 
of  power.  Then  the  years  of  quiet 
thought,  of  gathered  experience,  the 
growing  belief  in  oneself,  and  as  time 
passed  and  the  mind  grew  ripe  came  the 
impulse  to  write.  Even  if  one  may  fail, 
one  gains  pleasure  and  increase  of  strength 
in  the  effort,  and  may  try  again.  The 
crowning  joy  of  authorship  is  a  delight 
that  few  of  the  many  who  produce  books 
attain  to,  the  pleasure  of  "waking  one 
morning:  and  finding  oneself  famous." 
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